A NEW CHRISTOLOGY 


R. HODGSON describes his book! on the title- 

page as an introduction to the study of the Gospels, 

but the reader will not find in it such matters as 
custom leads one to expect in a treatise so labelled. Rather, 
the purpose of the author is to give the reader what he con- 
siders to be the truth regarding the nature of Christ, of His 
teaching and miracles, that so he may be prepared to return 
to the reading of the Gospels with a mind properly attuned. 
It may be said at once that Mr. Hodgson soon wins his 
reader’s sympathy, if not his assent. The author's sincerity, 
is never affirmed, but it is so patent that the opinions ex- 
pressed come to the mind, sealed with the mark of being 
the intimate convictions of one led to embrace them by long 
study, reading, and prayer. 

His belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ is strongly and 
reverently expressed. It is not of that type of belief that 
holds Our Lord to have been divine, and ourselves to be so 
also, though in a less degree. Men who think thus do not 
worship one in whom they recognize the same divinity they 
find in themselves; and in fact this their way of speaking 
seems to be nothing more than a device for retaining the 
time-honoured formulas, while at the same time holding Jesus 
to have been human as ourselves. But our author writes of 
Jesus as one in whom “I recognize and worship my God ” 
(p. 205). He says: “ the Gospels are best explained on the 
Catholic doctrine of Christ as God made Man; on the hypo- 
thesis that during His life on earth His Godhead was veiled 
in His Manhood” (p. 41). Nonetheless, he is more inter- 
ested to prove that Christ was man than that He was God, and 
so he develops the thesis that all Christ’s knowledge came to 
Him through human channels. He was subject to ignorance, 
and had at His disposal just those means of knowledge that 
other ordinary men can command. Parallel with this is Mr. 
Hodgson’s conceptions of the miracles of Our Lord. He is 
inclined to admit them all, but he does not look upon them 
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as manifestations of divine power inherent in Jesus. Frankly 
it is an astonishing position to adopt. One wonders what is 
left of the Divinity, or rather what is left of its manifesta- 
tions, and whether God-made-Man thought or acted differ- 
ently from the ways of thinking and acting of mere men. 
And apparently, in Mr. Hodgson’s Christology, Christ did 
not in His mortal life differ from other men except in His 
sinlessness, and in His absolute devotion to the will of God 
His Father. Indeed the treatment of Christ presented in 
these pages is such that the reader comes to the conclusion 
that, in the opinion of the author, it is doubtful if Jesus 
knew that He was God. In fact he writes in his epilogue: 


Faith in the Incarnation may require us to think of 

. Him even as not being conscious of His Godhead, but 

only of His Messiahship, during the days of His humilia- 

‘tion. It is as such that I have attempted to study Him 

in the pages of the Gospels, and to set forth some of the 
fruits of that study in this book (p. 213). 


But he goes on to admit the possibility or even probability 
that he is in error on this point: 


For myself the result of this study is a growing con- 
viction that although no more than what I have set down 
is required by any dogmatic presuppositions, the truth 
about the Jesus of History will ultimately be found to be 
such that I have erred, not indeed in exaggerating His 
manhood, but in underestimating the extent to which He 
lived on earth as incarnate God (p. 213). 


This opinion is well-founded, for the Gospels show abund- 
antly that Our Lord had knowledge beyond that which was 
humanly possible to a mere man situated in His circum- 
stances. When He was only a child, all who heard Him in 
the midst of the Doctors in the temple, marvelled at His pru- 
dence and His answers (Luke ii. 47). His townsfolk like- 
wise were nonplussed to know whence came His wisdom 
(Matt. xiii. 54). Moreover, He manifested knowledge of 
matters not naturally within the scope of His observation. 
His hint to Nathanael of what he had been doing under the 
fig-tree was sufficient to convince that “ Israelite in whom 
there was no guile,” that His knowledge was not founded 
on any means accessible to ordinary mer (John i. 48f). 
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Here may be noted that Professor Hodgson defends the sub- 
stantial historicity of the fourth gospel, and is “ in agreement 
with those scholars who hold that the Gospel in substance 
comes from St. John the son of Zebedee,” though he is 
“inclined to think that it was not St. John himself but a 
disciple of his who was actual author” (p. 208n). Then 
Our Lord showed the Samaritan woman such intimate ac- 
quaintance of her conduct in married life that she at once 
confessed her belief that He was a prophet (John iv. 19). 
Now it so happens that our author treats of this very incident, 
and it is extraordinary that one who not only is inclined to 
accept the historical character of the story, but believes that 
the principal actor therein was the Incarnate Son of God, 
should nonetheless allow his theory of the hiding of the God- 
head in Christ to lead him to the supposition that here there 
is only a case of strange and inexplicable, but entirely human, 
insight into another person’s mind (p. 192). It is irrelevant 
whether such occurences are found “ in India and elsewhere 
in the East,” for on the strength of this knowledge, Our 
Lord allowed the woman to regard His knowledge as super- 
natural and to base on it her belief in His prophetic office. 
This is hard to square with the Professor’s own conception 
of the lofty character of Jesus, and was probably overlooked. 
As regards Our Lord’s prophecies of His death and resurrec- 
tion, our author accepts the suggestion that, if He combined 
with the picture of the Suffering Servant of Jehovah “ the 
account of the coming into His glory of the Son of Man in 
Daniel vii. there would have been presented to His human 
mind all the elements which we find in His prophecies of His 
own death and resurrection in the Gospels ” (p. 65f). Now 
it is true that Our Lord in such prophecies deliberately ap- 
pealed to the predictions of the Old Testament (Luke xix. 
31); but at the same time He makes those prophecies more 
precise, fortelling not merely His death but His crucifixion 
(Matt. xx. 19). We have not space to do more that allude 
to His exact foreknowledge in His instructions about the 
finding of the ass preparatory to His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxi.), His prediction in His instructions to 
prepare for the Pasch that the disciples would meet a man 
carrying a vessel of water who would put a large furnished 
room at their disposal (Mark xiv.), His foreknowledge of 
the one who was to betray Him, though none of the chosen 
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band could even guess his identity when the coming betrayal 
was announced to them. 

Let us turn now to the lack of knowledge, or in plain Eng- 
lish, ignorance attributed to Our Lord. “ This would seem 
to be shown by His reference to Jonah and to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch” (p. 44). So writes Pro- 
fessor Hodgson. In the case of one who believes both in 
the existence of God, and in the divinity of Christ, which 
makes it our duty to give Him the homage of adoration, the 
logic of the argument is not obvious. If the existence of 
God is denied, if there is no Being gifted with free will 
who created and rules the universe, then of course no inter- 
ference with the natural sequence of cause and effect is pos- 
sible. If, however, it is admitted that God formed the uni- 
verse and designed the nature of every being, together with 
the conditions which normally govern its activity, then there 
is no valid argument to show that God cannot suspend the 
causality of the creatures He has made, and, if He wishes, 
Himself directly supply necessary elements which are nor- 
mally obtained from secondary causes. Indeed, not only is 
there no valid reason against His having this power, there 
is every ground to know that He has. What He had the 
power to make, He has the power to unmake; and the se- 
quence of cause and effect that He instituted, He can suspend 
according to His good pleasure. In setting up the laws of 
nature, God could not tie His own hands. Being a perfectly 
free agent, He is at liberty, whenever His loving wisdom 
suggests it, to suspend the action of secondary causes, Hence 
did God so please, nothing could be easier for Him than to 
maintain a man alive in the belly of some marine monster. 
Whether such action would ever fall within the actual scope 
of divine providence, we have and can have no @ riori 
means of knowing. When, however, such an incident is 
narrated in an ancient writing, accounted sacred by the 
people to whose race Christ belonged, and when moreover, 
Christ Himself, admitted in the book before-us to have been 
very God worthy of adoration, so speaks as to imply that 
Jonah really was swallowed by a monster, in such circum- 
stances, I ask, what is the conclusion at which the mind 
should arrive? Our author concludes that therefore Christ 
was exposed to ignorance like any other human being. This 
solution suggests the reflection that, as we are certainly 
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human and exposed to error, perhaps the opinion that rejects 
the historicity of Jonah is mistaken, in which case the argu- 
ment for Christ’s ignorance breaks down entirely. We have 
no apodeictic argument to prove that Jonah was not the 
“hero ” of the story as related; on the other hand, we know 
that the story does not surpass the power of God, if He 
chose to exert it. If, then, Jesus, whom we hold with Mr. 
Hodgson to have been very God, spoke in terms implying 
His belief in the historicity of Jonah, then for us that can- 
not be an argument to prove the subjection of Christ to ig- 
norance. On the contrary, it is an argument to show that 
the Jonah-story narrates actual fact. However, that is not 
here the point I wish to make. The point is that in the state 
of our knowledge about Christ and about Jonah, the reference 
of Our Lord to Jonah cannot be used as an argument to show 
His ignorance. 

Very similar considerations apply in the case of the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch. It has not yet been shown 
by either @ priori or @ posteriori grounds that the Patriarch 
was not its author. What is known is that the Pentateuch con- 
tains additions, glosses, alterations of post-Mosaic author- 
ship. Arguments of weight can be brought against the 
Mosaic authorship, just as arguments of weight were brought 
against the circumsolar motion of the earth. The very his- 
tory of the debate should give us pause. It used to be as- 
serted confidently that, apart from Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Moses would have had no means of writing available. Now 
we know that Babylonian script was known and used in Egypt 
and Palestine in the fifteenth century before our era, and that 
official correspondence between the court of the Pharaoh and 
the petty princes of Syria and Palestine was conducted in the 
language and in the script of Babylon. Had this been sug- 
gested fifty years ago, the very idea would have been laughed 
out of court. Now we have Pheenician alphabetic script of 
the very time to which a large body of modern opinion as- 
cribes the lifetime of Moses; and it may legitimately be 
deduced from the inscription that the Phcenician alphabet 
had already been in existence some couple of centuries. 
Hence Moses not only had abundant means available for 
committing his thoughts to writing, he had at his disposal 
the very alphabet the Hebrews themselves later used. His- 
tory has given a salutary warning in this matter. It has 
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demonstrated that the confident assertions of learned persons 
were entirely without foundation. As I was not concerned 
a little above to prove the historicity of Jonah, so here 
I am not concerned to demonstrate the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. All I wish to point out is that in our present 
state of knowledge we cannot disprove it; and that if Christ, 
whom we believe to have been the Son of God, uses language 
implying that Moses did write the first five books of the Old 
Testament, then this is no reason for concluding to the ig- 
norance of Jesus, but on the contrary a very weighty argument 
showing that Moses really was the author. If we had doubts 
on.the matter considered on its own merits, then, if Our 
Lord manifests His opinion on the question, that should 
suffice to put our doubts at rest. 

Both the questions just discussed have only comparatively, 
recently been introduced into the debate on the knowledge 
of Our Lord. His words, however, on His knowledge of the 
day of judgment, early brought the matter to the fore. “ Of 
that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in 
heaven, nor the Son, but the Father ” (Mark xiii. 32). Prima 
facie, of course, these words do seem to set a limit to Christ’s 
knowledge. But we know that not all Our Lord’s words were 
intended to be taken at their face value. For example, He 
said: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up” (John ii. 19). At the time neither the opponents nor 
the friends of Jesus understood that He spoke of the temple 
of His body, but the disciples realized this “ when he was 
risen again from the dead” (/d. 22). He appealed to the 
words of God: “ honour thy father and mother” and “ He 
that shall curse father or mother, let him die the death” 
(Matt. xv. 3f); yet He also said, “ If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father and mother, . . . he cannot be my 
disciple " (Luke xiv. 26). In the text under discussion it 
is not difficult to see how Our Lord’s words may have been 
used by Him in a limited sense. Thus He may have meant 
that knowledge of the day of judgment could not be known 
to the Son of Man by any natural means of knowledge, but 
could only be known to Him by divine knowledge. He 
might also have implied that this knowledge was not of a 
character to be communicated to men, as He afterwards said 
to the disciples: “It is not for you to know the times or 
moments, which the Father hath put in His own power” 
(Acts i. 7). 
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It is now time to turn to the consideration of the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Hodgson that Christ was ignorant of His 
Godhead, or if it should not be described as his opinion, of 
the assumption on which he has written his book. First 
we may stop to reflect what kind of being this would be in 
whom divine and human natures were conjoined, but in whom 
the human element had no knowledge of its conjunction with 
the divine. The ignorance could clearly not be bilateral. 
At least the divine was conscious of its conjunction with the 
human. No ignorance of any kind is possible to the infinitely 
perfect being of God. In Christ there were not only two wills, 
as was defined as the result of the monothelite controversy, 
there was also double knowledge, divine and human. This 
is only a deduction from the doctrine that in the one person 
of Christ there were two natures, the divine and the human. 
The human nature would not have been a perfect human 
nature, unless it possessed both human will and human in- 
tellect. But to suppose that His human element could have 
been ignorant of its hypostatic union with the Godhead is to 
sever the intimate personal union of Christ. Indeed it is 
difficult to see how it does not separate Christ into two per- 
sons, a divine and a human, much after the manner of Nes- 
torius. The view under consideration appears to allow of 
no influx from the divine to the human. The human element 
is conceived as separated off from the divine. But this com- 
plete separation is impossible for the reason that the human 
nature was the human nature of Christ, and Christ was God. 
There was but one person in Christ, and that person was 
divine. The divine person existed before the Incarnation, 
and in that mystery took to Himself the nature of man, be- 
came man. Hence it is clear that the man Jesus Christ was 
a divine person, and being a divine person could not be ig- 
norant of it. The idea that Christ was ignorant of His God- 
head seems to spring from forgetfulness of the fact that, 
although in Christ there were two natures, there was only 
one person. 

After these remarks, let us now turn to the pages of the 
gospels to see what they have to teach us on this question. 
We do not want to enquire whether the gospels teach that 
Christ was God. In our present discussion that is not neces- 
sary. The question is whether the picture of Our Lord pre- 
sented in the gospels is that of one conscious of His Godhead 
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or not. Now Professor Hodgson goes so far as to say that 
Our Lord even repudiated His Godhead, and this he says, I 
am convinced, with full reverence, but, I am also convinced, 
without realizing what the implication of his remarks really 
is. Such a repudiation Professor Hodgson seems to conceive 
as falling from the human nature of Christ, which he sup- 
poses to have been liable to error, even to such an error as 
this. But this is a fundamental misunderstanding. The 
sayings that fell from the lips of the God-Man were not say- 
ings of the human nature of Christ. They were the sayings 
of Christ Himself; and Christ was God. Again we must 
repeat, there were not two persons in Christ. There was but 
one person, and that person was divine as well as human. 
Consequently, the supposed repudiation of Godhead would 
have ‘been a repudiation of Godhead by a person who was 
divine as well as human. It would have been a repudiation 
of divinity by the Incarnate God. It is unthinkable. Now 
where does Professor Hodgson find this repudiation? 
Strangely enough in the very passage where Christians for 
over a thousand years have found His strongest assevera- 
tion of His divinity. “‘ I and the Father are one,” said Our 
Lord (John x. 30). And these words, be it noted, He uses 
just after His declaration that He gives His sheep life ever- 
lasting. ‘‘ And I give them life everlasting; and they shall 
not perish for ever” (/d. 28). No wonder the Jews under- 
stood Our Lord to be claiming to share the divine nature. 
Who can bestow eternal life except God alone? Just as no 
one can forgive sins but God alone. “ The Jews then took 
up stones to stone Him,” and said, “ For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because thou, being 
a man, makest thyself God.”” Professor Hodgson admits the 
sense in which the Jews understood Our Lord’s words, but 
writes: “‘ The simple and natural interpretation of the words 
is to take them as witnessing to Our Lord’s consciousness 
of that inner union with the Father which was at the heart 
of His human life. This becomes clear if the saying is read 
in its context” (p. 190). On the contrary, the context, as I 
have just indicated, contains a clear sign of Christ’s con- 
sciousness of possessing divine powers. Jesus answered His 
enemies: “ Is it not written in your law: / said you are gods? 
(Ps. 81 (82), 6). If He called them gods, to whom the word 
of God was spoken, and the scripture cannot be broken, do 
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you say of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world: Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the Son 
of God” (John x. 34—36). On this and the following words, 
Professor Hodgson writes: ‘‘ Our Lord’s reply is a deliberate 
repudiation of any definite claim to godhead, combined with 
a reassertion of His certainty that His works are the expres- 
sion of His Father’s will. It is on His inner certainty of this 
fact that He takes His stand” (p. 191). So far from being 
a repudiation of Godhead, these words of Our Lord’s convey 
an argument of the type styled @ fortiori. If judges by 
reason of their office as sharing in divine authority can be 
styled gods, how much more can the true Son of God, whom 
the Father sent into the world? 

The readiest way to convince the reader that this is the 
true meaning of Christ’s saying is to set by the side of it 
some of those numerous passages which clearly show Our 
Lord’s consciousness of His divinity. In the light of these 
it will become manifest that Our Lord did not repudiate 
divinity, and also that He was perfectly conscious who He 
was. He claimed to be greater than the Temple, the most 
sacred spot in the Jewish world (Matt. xii. 6). He asked 
the Pharisees: ‘‘ How then does David in spirit [that is, in- 
spired by the Spirit] call him Lord, saying: Zhe Zord said 
to my Lord, Sit on my right hand until 1 make thy enemies 
thy foot-stool? If David called him Lord, how is he his 
son? And no man was able to answer him a word ” (Matt. 
xxli. 42—46). Here He shows that the Messias, and He 
claimed Himself to be the Messias, must possess more than 
human dignity. David would never have called a human Mes- 
sias his Lord. The Pharisees saw the force of the argument, 
and could answer nothing. The passage shows that Christ 
claimed more than human dignity. The Jews of His day re- 
garded the power to forgive sin as an attribute of God alone. 
Jesus claimed that power as His, used it, and then worked 
a miracle of healing to show that His forgiveness of sins 
had not been an idle boast, that they might know that the 
Son of Man had power on earth to forgive sins (Mark ii. 
3—12). The sabbath had been sanctified by God Himself 
in memory of the seventh day when “ He rested from all 
His work which He had done” (Gen. ii. 2). The direct 
ordinances of God are beyond the scope or authority of any 
mere man; yet Christ claimed authority over the sabbath. 
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“The Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath” (Matt. 
xii. 8). No wonder that “ the people were in admiration at 
his doctrine, for he was teaching them as one having power "’ 
(Matt. vii. 28f). Did He speak as a mere man, uncon- 
scious of the divinity that was His, who conferred authority 
over the kingdom of God to Peter, (“ I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven,” Matt. xvi. 19), and 
solemnly promised that his decisions should be ratified in 
Heaven: “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in Heaven ”? (/did). The kingdom of Heaven is 
God’s kingdom; yet He in His own name gives authority 
thereover to whom He will. What shall be ratified, bound 
or loosed, in Heaven, is a matter that pertains wholly and 
entirely to God, who dwells in Heaven; yet Christ, who else- 
where proclaims His devotion to the Father’s will, here 
speaks in His own name. So different is His manner from 
that of the inspired prophets of old. They spoke in the name 
of Yahweh. “ Thus saith the Lord.” How often the words 
come in the sacred books! Not so Christ. He lays down 
the law for man in His own name. “ You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill. And whoso- 
ever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. But I 
say toyou. . . .” (Matt. v. 21f). Jesus here unequivocally 
places Himself on an equality with God. Is it conceivable 
that He who spoke those words and was Himself very God, 
did not know it, and spoke in the terms of human language? 
“ Thou shalt not kill” is, needless to say, one of the Com- 
mandments, emanating directly from God Himself, as every 
Jew was well aware. Yet Jesus sets His Commandment by 
the side of that of God. He does more, He lays down a 
stricter law than that of the decalogue. Did Jesus speak but 
once thus, it would be sufficient to show His knowledge of 
His own dignity. But it is not once only that He adopts 
this divine tone. “ You have heard that it was said to them 
of old: Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you, 
that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart” (/did. 
27f). It is worth while reading the chapter again to the end 
to see the personal authority with which Christ teaches. There 
is nothing to be compared with it in the work and teaching of 
the prophets. They spoke in the name of Yahweh, and an- 
nounced His words to the people. Christ says again and 
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and again: “ You have heard it said to them of old. . . but 
I say to you. . .” And He uses this formula even after 
reciting the very words of the decalogue. Only one conclu- 
sion is possible. He speaks with divine authority and He 
knows that it is His right and duty so to speak. 

In the light of these utterances we appreciate the true 
significance of Christ’s declaration that He and the Father 
are one, one not in person but in nature. In such passages 
He speaks in virtue of His divine nature. Against these 
may be placed others where He speaks in virtue of His human 
nature. Thus He says: “ My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, that I may perfect His work” (John iv. 34). 
Such sayings are also to be expected, because He was human 
as well as divine. The two sets of passages emphasize His 
two natures. I would draw attention to one other where Our 
Lord’s manner of speaking clearly show His consciousness of 
His divine dignity, namely His prediction of the Last Judg- 
ment in Matt. xxv. Here He not only foretells that He will 
judge all mankind, but refers the whole ground of judgment 
to Himself. To judge all mankind means to have a know- 
ledge, an intimate knowledge of all the acts of all men, to 
know their thoughts, the circumstances of their lives, the 
limitations of their moral knowledge. Who but God Him- 
self with the infinite perfection of His omniscience could 
be equal to such a task? Yet Christ asserts that “ all nations 
shall be gathered before Him,” and that “ He shall separate 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats” (/did. 32). And then what is 
to be the ground of His judgment? The manner in which 
men have treated Him. That and that alone is the criterion 
He proposes. It is true that He envisages these acts of 
giving food to the hungry, and drink to the thirsty, and so on, 
as done to Himself in the person of His “ least brethren ” 
(7. 40); but it is none the less true that He sets His own 
person as the central figure, in relation to whom the acts of 
all men are to be judged. There is no mention of His 
Father. Unless He knew Himself to be, as He stated Him- 
self to be, one with the Father, this would indeed be inex- 
plicable. 

The reader, who has followed me so far, may have 
wondered on what grounds Professor Hodgson bases his be- 
lief in the divinity of Christ. This question naturally sug- 
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gests itself to the mind of one who reads that the Professor 
is of opinion that Christ Himself was unaware of His divine 
filiation. We are given the answer on p. 117: “ Belief in 
His godhead is based not on the picture of Him in the Gos- 
pels but on the belief of the primitive Church handed on in 
tradition and formulated in the Creeds.” This position re- 
ceives no full development in the book, and indeed falls 
outside its scope, so that it is not my intention to discuss it 
here. The sentence recalls that of St. Augustine in his work 
‘‘ Contra epist. Manichaei,” ch. v. n. 6: “ Ego vero evangelio 
non crederem, nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoverct 
auctoritas.”" This principle of the Professor’s should have 
a wider application. The Church and tradition were before 
the Gospels: and if belief in the godhead of Christ is based 
on the belief of the primitive Church handed on in tradition, 
that tradition should be accepted in its entirety. Now the 
belief of the early Church from the second century in 
the inspired character of the four canonical gospels is mani- 
fest, and therefore their testimony should also be accepted 
as preserved and handed down by the Chruch. The belief 
and practice of the early Church does not leave to our per- 
sonal judgment what incidents recorded we shall accept as 
trustworthy, as standing the test of historical criticism, or 
as satisfying the exigencies of the ‘modern mind.” If we 
accept the authority of the Church, then we accept each and 
every part of the Gospels on her God-given authority and 
guarantee. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE. 
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THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 
1840 — 1928 


HEN a great man dies, his memory is likely to 
W be blurred not by tears alone but by ink. In- 
numerable scribes hasten to write their “ Recollec- 
tions,’"—(often based on half-an-hour’s acquaintance)—and 
the trivial over-the-teacups anecdote is seriously offered 
as a true portrait of the Departed for posterity. This has 
been already exemplified in the case of a literary giant, lately 
deceased. So many words have beaten about his ashes that 
those who knew the living man wonder at times how his 
serene and gentle personality will survive this riot of words. 
“Thomas Hardy, as I knew him,” preludes more than one 
puerile anecdote or inflated legend; and silence seems the 
most perfect tribute to one, happily known and remembered 
as the kindly host of many lamplit hours. 

Here, therefore, is no attempt at anecdotage or biography. 
To see him “in his habit as he lived,” readers must turn 
to the forthcoming biography, written by his wife whose de- 
votion enriched and prolonged Thomas Hardy’s life, and so 
has left Literature in her debt. 

It is his immense contribution to Letters which claims at- 
tention here, although restrictions of space make it obviously 
impossible to do more than touch the fringe of the wide 
and fertile tracts of Hardy literature. The novels are ex- 
cluded, because they are already so well known, and also 
because they have already been thoroughly analysed and 
appraised. Nor may we delay over “ The Dynasts,” or “ The 
Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall,” that amazing 
swan-song of his genius, in which he lends new beauty to an 
already well-worn theme. Only the lyrical and narrative 
poems! may be approached here, for these suffer less from 
brief and perforce inadequate quotation. 

Compromise he rejected in his own work, and he would 
not desire it in an honest tribute to his memory. It is all 
too easy to praise work which is beautiful in itself, and 
also illuminated by the memory of a beautiful personality. 
It is less easy to criticize, yet impossible to refrain from 
criticism, when a stale and unholy legend is quite needlessly 
resurrected as in “ Panthera.” 


* * Collected Poems.” (Macmillan, 1923). ‘‘ Human Shows.” (Macmillan, 1925.) 
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Nor is this the only poem which could be effaced without 
loss either to the poet or his readers. “A drizzling Easter 
Morning,” may be proxy here for others which affront the 
most sympathetically-minded. Having said this—(and to say 
less were to compromise)—it is pleasant to recall the poem 
“The Lost Pyx,” in which a beautiful Eucharistic legend 
is most reverently told. And even in the poems which at 
first sight can only quicken “ hearts of controversy,” there 
is an underlying misery which is evident to those who are 
not content merely to rest on the surface of the words. Even 
the lines whose title, ‘‘ God’s Funeral,” would appear to make 
a tolerant perusal of them impossible, vibrate on the same 
mournful note: 

How sweet it was in years far hied 
To start the wheels of day with trustful prayer, 


To lie down liegely at the eventide 
And feel a blest assurance He was there! 


the faith of others arousing the sad avowal 


I could not buoy their faith . . . and yet 

With all I sympathized. 

And though struck speechless, I did not forget 
That what was mourned for, I, too, long had prized. 


To bear this bereavement of the spirit seems to him “ the 
insistent question for each animate mind,” and to the end that 
“insistent question ” haunts the poems and so may be said 
to have haunted the poet. 

In writing of a man’s spiritual convictions it is well to be 
quite clear how far legitimate curiosity may go before im- 
pertinence is reached. Possibly it takes a writer of G.K.C.’s 
mental stature to write without compromise, and yet with 
courtesy, of one who is, avowedly, in “ the opposite camp.” 
Yet if—a large “if ”—this intimate subject may be ap- 
proached, it should be done reverently, all the more since 
Thomas Hardy when intimately known, showed a scrupulous 
reverence for other people’s beliefs. A Catholic who came 
near him frequently and informally in his closing years, can 
bear witness to his lack of bigotry and his courteous approach 
to the beliefs he did not share. In this, as in much else, 
Thomas Hardy revealed a greater charity than is always evi- 
dent in his critics among the “ churches.” Once, at least, 


he challenged their hostility in “ The Impercipient,” which 
should be read, and balanced against the poems which are 
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less likely to be sympathetic reading. The scene is a Cathe- 
dral Service, where the spiritual security of “ the bright be- 
lieving band” at his side, evokes from the poet a wistful 
comparison with his own uncertainty. He wonders that their 
own peace inspires in believers so little pity for his uneasy 
heart, and exclaims:: 


My lack might move their sympathies 
And Christian charity! . 


Yet I would bear my shortcomings 
With meet tranquillity, 

But for the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer not have be. 

O, doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully! 


Charity should indeed be meted out to him, for it is his 
charity which above everything illuminates his memory for 
those who knew him. At a time when coarse and spiteful 
criticism was infuriating his friends, he himself remained 
silent, though evidently not unhurt. Yet a piece of cruel 
gossip, or a sneering phrase applied to another, never failed 
to rouse his keen displeasure. And to those who will retort 
that this charity was merely humanitarianism, transfigured 
by no supernatural motive, and so of small worth, the words 
of St. Thomas Aquinas may profitably be recalled: 


He is spiritually nailed to the Cross whose mind is 
crucified through compassion jor his neighbour. 


Thomas Hardy, #/ he listened in vain for the Spirit’s passing 
and heard only a wind playing an intermittent recitative 
through “ the mummied bells of heath "—heeded the cries 
and guessed the mute anguish of his fellow-citizens on earth, 
It was an inflamed compassion for his own kind that spurred 
him (if his works bear him true witness) into a Job-like ar- 
gument with God; but he shares with none what came to him 
from that long and lonely questioning. His was indeed a 
mind in pain, and it is as the ravings of a man in pain that 
we should rank those frenzied outbursts of unbelief, which 
to too many people represent all they know of the man or his 
works. 

Poetry, like prayer, is not to be reduced to tidy formulas; 
and it is a rash critic who attaches a precise label to a par- 
ticular poem. For this reason, though Thomas Hardy has 
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poems which are tragic, ironical, romantic, gay, fantastic, and 
speculative, no definite grouping of these poems under ex- 
plicit headings should be attempted. His genius outwits 
such clumsy approaches, and a poem, most artlessly genial 
in its opening may be stingingly ironical at its close. 

Yet, since some kind of classification is imperative, if only 
to show the scope of his art, a few poems may be indicated as 
being in one way or another representative of his many 
moods. 

Lovers of strong and vivid narrative verse will find much 
that is to their liking in the Poems as a whole, and especially 
in the verses based on incidents of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Lovers of satirical verse will discover numerous lyrics in 
which satire lurks in a lovely mesh of poetry, as the spider, 
almost hidden by his own silver web. 

’ Far removed from satire is the lovely lyric, simply entitled 


THE OXEN. 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come; see the oxen kneel 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 

His titles are not always so simple and brief, and their 
originality must strike anyone who scans the Index to the 
Collected Poems: 

“Voices from Things growing in a Churchyard.” 

“The Youth who carried a Light.” 

“* She hears the Storm.” 

“The Sun on the Bookcase.” 

“In the Time of ‘the Breaking of Nations ’.” 

“On the Departure Platform.” ° 


Here are titles which at times challenge attention by their 
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deliberate unlikeness to poetry, but more often delight us by. 
their aptness and originality. Possibly one of the best is 
“* Beyond the Last Lamp ’—a title as admirably eerie as the 
poem which follows. 

Rarely has a writer at once imagined so widely and nar- 
rowed his observation so closely to daily and familiar things, 
as this man who could call up again the clash and tumult of 
the Napoleonic wars, and also note and faithfully reproduce 
the small and unobtrusive country sights and sounds. 

A railing where the raindrops hang “ like silver buttons 
ranged in a row”; the wind making the telegraph wires in- 
tone “ like a spectral lyre, swept by a spectral hand”; a 
village child's dress of “ whitest of calicoes ’—these and 
countless homely and familiar things he does not hesitate to 
make familiar with Poetry. And it is as an observant lover 
of Nature in her smallest manifestations that he makes his 
plea for remembrance in the moving poem, “ Afterwards.” 

His verse, though beautiful as a whole, yields a meagre 
share of its beauty when we attempt quotation. The weaving 
of those rarely burnished lines is too intricate for a thread 
to be pulled as a fair sample of the richly-patterned whole. 

Yet we can snatch at such excellent things as these: 

a oe ee the open fireplace spread 
Like a vast weary yawn above his head. 


The nocturnal blackness, mothy and warm. 

The twigs of the birch imprint the December sky 

Like branching veins upon a thin old hand. 

The black lean land of featureless contour 

Was like a tract in pain. 
these last lines conveying the wintry bleakness as perfectly 
as spring is revealed in 

Meads of maiden green. 

Excellent things, indeed; yet surpassed by a simple phrase 

which is one of Literature’s most perfect sea-pictures: 
The murmuring miles. 

Lines such as these take a rightful place in our memory 
and in our imagination; and it is one of the pleasant quali- 
ties in Thomas Hardy’s verse that it remains memorable when 
too much of what we read and enjoy has become effaced in 


the surge of daily cares. 
It is paradoxical but true that this poet whose work is 


VOL. CLII, Q 
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already endeared to the man in the street, is also one to whom 
the title of “ poets’ poet” might justly be applied. His in- 
fluence on the younger school is as fructifying as is Alice 
Meynell’s, from whom indeed he might borrow the lovely 
verses “ The Roet and his Book.” 

Nor is it surprising that he captured and held the imagina- 
tion of the young, for to the end his place was amongst them. 
His birth as one of the Victorians is a mere accident of Time, 
as this generation, so swift to track and assail Victorianism in 
its few last outposts, was swift to realize. And if gunpowder 
was their usual tribute to many of Thomas Hardy’s contem- 
poraries, for him they had incense which they felt themselves 
honoured in kindling. Their frank devotion pleased him, 
for he never feigned indifference to pleasant and sincere at- 
tentions from his own kind; and his wishes were fulfilled 
when his poetry—(which lay nearer than his prose to his own 
heart)—won for him an abiding-place in 


The bosoms and the businesses of men. 


It was a rare and refreshing paradox in Thomas Hardy that 
he cherished the Past, hoarding every grain of history and 
tradition (as his amazing memory made it possible for him to 
do), yet outstripping his own years in his eager, active interest 
in modern affairs. At eighty-seven the Past lay on him as a 
garland, not as a fetter. 

Though he revives old words in his verse, he usually 
escapes William Barnes’ stubborn attachment to cumbersome 
and archaic phraseology. At his least successful moments 
Thomas Hardy never coined a word as clumsy as Barnes’ 
substitute for “ century ’—‘ year-hundred’”’! Yet had such 
a word seemed fitting to him, he would unhesitatingly have 
used it. He shares Shakespeare’s habit of shaping words 
to fit his needs, in this doubtless aware that words were his 
subjects. 

His rhythms are sometimes faithful to the older traditions, 
sometimes nearer modern music, in which we stumble at ap- 
parent dissonances that are in reality new harmonies. Yet 
if difficulties of phrasing, harshnesses in rhythm may oc- 
casionally mar the beauty of the poems, they leave unspoiled 
the beauty of their architecture. They lie upon the page, 
those carefully spaced lines and stanzas grouped in perfect 
proportion, as if indeed this man built with words as lesser 
mortals with sticks and stones. It pleased him when a young 
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and obscure writer once ventured to admire this verbal archi- 
tecture, and, with characteristic kindness, he at once set to 
work to show her how best to space and divide her own verse. 

This touch of fellow-craftsmanship in a great writer was 
one of. Thomas Hardy’s most endearing traits. He never 
condescended, never looked disdainfully from his place on 
Parnassus at the ants toiling clumsily upon their own small 
peaks. 

Here, and in many other ways he manifested that royal 
Courtesy, in which Mr. Belloc discovers the Grace of God. 
And he extended it—(as the Saints extended it)—towards 
the weaker things of creation, for whom he had a Franciscan 
affection. He gave to animals that courteous attention which 
most surely wins their trust and develops their intelligence. 
More than one poem is dedicated to those dear but fugitive 
housemates, and foremost of these is ““ Wessex "—a dog in 
whom the postman, at least, might trace a resemblance to 
St. Philip Neri’s dog, named by contemporaries: 


The cruel Scourge of Human Minds! 


This reputation lends a little irony to the title of that 
whimsical and wistful poem “A popular Personage at 
home ”; one of the best dog poems in the language, and a 
sound piece of canine psychology. But to those who knew 
him best and who appreciated his rare intelligence, equalled 
only by his rare loyalty, “ Wessex” remains, in memory, 
as in the epitaph his master wrote for him: 

Faithjul—Unflinching. 

However, the fireside pets were not Thomas Hardy’s only 
protegées, and his poems reverberate with pleas, definite and 
implied, for mercy towards the helplessness of animals and 
birds. A rain-sodden psalmist of the hedgerows inspires 
a fine poem, “ The Darkling Thrush,” which is in many ways 
characteristic of the poetry as a whole. 

The poet watches a desolate winter landscape, at night- 
fall, when earth seems as dispirited as his own mood. Sud- 
denly he hears among the bare boughs, an outburst of song 
from “ an aged thrush, frail, gaunt and small,” who is singing 
out his soul across the gloom: 


So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 

Was written on terrestial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
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That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 

Some biessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


So much for Thomas Hardy, approached as he himself 
would certainly desire, as an architect of stately prose and 
soaring pinnacles of song, not as a destroyer of creeds and 
their fanes. In his lifetime he had two publics—one hostile, 
one adoring; and his death-notices cover the whole gamut 
from adulation to scorn. But when the angry controversial 
voices die down, when the cult of Thomas Hardy, “ un pro- 
phet malgré soi,” has waned, and the poetry remains to speak 
its wistful, despairing, bitter, hopeful words, it may have then 
—(what it has scarcely had yet)—a quiet hearing. 

Then we shall no longer be offered a chart to “ Thomas 
Hardy’s Universe "—and this for one who found our own 
mere earth “ a bewildering ball!" His poems will no longer 
be read as signposts, but as the words of one who himself 
seeks a goal. His extremely personal musings, his sad specu- 
lations and uncomforted conclusions, will take their right- 
ful place with the 

; blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

And his memory will shine out and beyond his works, 
illuminating the future as now for many it brightens the 
past with glimpses of a rarely lovable personality. He was 
simple amid honours, remote from the crowds indeed, yet 
accessible to the humblest of his friends. Aloof from the 
gaudy vanities and the cheap excitements of life, yet cherish- 
ing the homely, intimate pleasures ;—swift to enjoy a home- 
made joke, ready to share a dog’s game, eager to please a 
child. 

Many and varied were the words of elegy which fell like 
flowers around him when he died. But his most true epitaph 
is in the words which blew from lip to lip on that bleak 
January morning, when the very landscape seemed to grieve 
at his going away. And in that town, a little stilled in its 
buyings and sellings, and in those outlying homes sparsely 
strewn across the meadows and woodlands where he had 
often walked, his perfect epitaph was overheard from his 
own people who lamented their ‘“ Dear Thomas Hardy!” 


M. R. O'ROURKE. 




















THE MARIAN PERSECUTION 


OT far short of 300 people are said to have been 
N burned alive for heresy in the brief reign of the 

Catholic Queen, Mary Tudor. The Catholic apolo- 
gist, bound to face this appalling fact, may attempt to reduce 
the number of genuine burnings for heresy to a lower figure. 
He can show that many of the sufferers deserved death for 
treasonable conduct and other civil and criminal offences. 
But, when all is said and done, the number of sufferers for 
religion is too great to be seriously affected by such deduc- 
tions. When after the removal of every doubtful name, a 
frightful list of over 200 remains, we must lament that such 
things were ever possible in Catholic England and thank God 
that they are so no longer. 

However, when we come to assess responsibility for these 
terrible executions, we have still a task of some difficulty and 
importance to perform: we have to clear the name of the 
Catholic Church. Professor Pollard says' that Mary was “a 
woman, pitiful by nature, but rendered pitiless by the inexor- 
able logic of her creed.” Such words put the charge against 
the Church in its most damaging form: Mary was good and 
merciful, but she was also a Catholic, therefore she burned 
those who differed from her in matters of religion. Only one 
degree less objectionable is the charge when it is levelled, not 
against the Church as such, but against the individual Catho- 
lic leaders who governed the country during the four and 
three-quarter years of Mary’s reign. Thus Dean Inge writes? 
that England was for that period “ exposed to the fanaticism 
of an embittered woman egged on by Bishop Gardiner and 
Cardinal Pole.” Thus too writes Mr. J. R. Dasent:* “ the 
dominant party in the Church led by Bishops Gardiner and 
Bonner set on foot that ruthless persecution which has made 
the reign infamous in history.” In whichever form the ac- 
cusation is made, it is clear that the Catholic historian has the 
duty, using the evidence available, of rebutting such charges 
against the Church. 

The charge as it is formulated by Professor Pollard is 


' * Political History of England,” VI., 174. 
* «© Protestantism,” p. 2. 
3 “ Acts of the Privy Council,” vol. V., 2nd series. Preface, p. x. 
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scarcely met by the consideration recently put forward by 
Mr. C. H. Smyth in his essay on Cranmer,! that “ at least 
two-thirds of the martyrs who were burned by the Catholic 
Church under Mary, would almost certainly have been burned 
by the Anglican Church under Edward VI., had that prince 
survived.” The point we are facing is that they actually were 
burned under Mary. 

Solid comfort, however, can be found in the sheer surprise 
we feel that a historian of the Reformation period such as 
Prof. Pollard, should distinguish so absolutely between any 
Tudor ruler and that ruler’s religion. It would indeed be a 
most surprising thing to find a Catholic historian attempting 
to do the same in the case of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. Henry 
and both his daughters persecuted religious dissidents, and 
only in the case of one—Mary—is religion itself blamed! 
The truth is that Professor Pollard in opposing Mary the 
woman to Mary the Catholic, has forgotten Mary the Tudor 
queen. That queen was intelligent enough to see that heresy, 
was at the root of the troubles with which her reign was beset, 
and she was Tudor enough to strike at it in consequence. 
There is, however, no reason whatever to blame the Catholic 
Church as such for what happened. The persecution was 
the work of the English Government, and that Government 
alone was responsible for what was done amiss. The blame 
is thus thrown back on Mary herself, or rather on Mary and 
her councillors, so that we find ourselves faced with the task 
of meeting the charge as it is expressed by Dean Inge and 
Mr. Dasent. 

Undoubtedly the first part of this task must be to trace to 
its source the influence which brought about the re-enactment 
of the heresy laws under which the Marian victims suffered. 
It is of no use to seek to avoid this enquiry on the ground 
that no zew force was invoked to bring these unfortunates 
to the stake. The laws under which they suffered were in- 
deed the old ones of Richard II., Henry IV., and Henry V., 
originally framed a century and a half earlier against the 
followers of Wycliffe,? but they had all been repealed by the 
Protector Somerset in 1547, so that Mary’s Government had 
to revive them by a formal act of Parliament in 1554, and 
must therefore incur what blame is thereby deserved. 


o 


‘ “Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI.,” p. 3. 
* V Richard II., 2, Stat. 2,c. 5. Il Henry IV.,c. 15. II Henry V., c. 7. 
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To accept straightway the view of that most impartial 
of historians, Professor Gairdner, that no obloquy need attach 
to the names of those responsible, because the “ revival of 
the heresy laws was a necessity of the situation,’ might ap- 
pear to be begging the question. It is always possible for 
an opponent to reply that the necessity arose chiefly from 
the ruthless logic of an implacable Church. So before speak- 
ing of the “ necessity ” referred to by Professor Gairdner, I 
should like to add one or two other considerations which in- 
deed justify his view, but which are not open to this damag- 
ing retort. 

The Protector Somerset had repealed the old heresy laws 
for the express purpose of promoting the cause of heresy. The 
revival of these same laws was, therefore, an obvious course 
for the Catholic leaders to adopt. The penalties prescribed 
were indeed barbarous, according to our standards, but it 
is quite erroneous to permit 20th century judgment to be 
coloured overmuch by that fact regarded in itself. It is one 
thing to condemn burning alive as a cruel punishment, but 
quite another to dismiss as totally inhuman those who in the 
16th century had recourse to it. It had been the legal 
punishment for heresy during the preceding 150 years, and 
it was continued as the penalty for other offences as late as 
the end of the 18th century. The last person burned alive 
in England—a woman—perished in 1789. It is therefore a 
species of anachronism to condemn, as excessively cruel, men 
who in the 16th century had recourse to legal sanctions which 
were applied by the State less than 140 years ago. 

This reasoning will appear all the more just when we re- 
collect that capital punishment in England was quite common 
at an even later date for what we to-day consider quite minor 
offences. Heresy, however, in Mary's time was considered 
as one of the most serious of all offences—and rightly so! 
Quite apart from religious considerations it was a menace 
to the established order in a degree which the 2oth century 
mind can scarcely understand. The public to-day are gener- 
ally indifferent to dogmas for which their ancestors were 
ready to kill and to die. As society is now constituted, we 
feel that divergence of view about theological doctrine does 
not endanger the unity and stability of the State, although 
the suppression of teachings that do, such as the tenets of 


‘ ** Lollardy and Reformation,” [., p. 327. 
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Bolshevism, is still a matter of State concern. But we can 
perhaps gain some insight into the attitude of our ancestors 
towards heresy by a consideration recently put forward by 
an American writer. 


Perhaps* the nearest counter-part [he writes] to the 
religious dissenter of the 16th century which our age has 
produced is the conscientious objector in time of war. 
He is a rebel against the policy of the Government and 
the social judgment of his fellows, and he justifies his 
rebellion by appeal to the sovereignty of the individual 
conscience. The Government, the Churches, and all re- 
spectable law-abiding citizens look on him first as a 
lamentable aberration and try to persuade him to recant. 
When he refuses and becomes noisy and numerous he is 
regarded as dangerous. He is often as cocksure, as irri- 
tating, as steadfast, and as heroic as the Tudor heretic: 
the modern Government is as intolerant and as zealous for 
the public safety as any Tudor official. We do not in- 
deed burn the conscientious objector, but then neither do 
we hang thieves or decapitate fallen statesmen. 


As far as we can gather from the present stage of research 
the first mention of the heresy laws must have been made in 
a meeting of a special committee of the Privy Council which 
was appointed at the beginning of Mary’s reign to consider 
what proposals should be laid before Parliament. This com- 
mittee was presided over by Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester and Lord Chancellor, and comprised Cuthbert 
Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, William Paulet, Marquis of 
Winchester, Sir William Paget, Sir John Baker, Sir William 
Petre, and Sir Nicholas Hare; of these seven we either know, 
or can presume from their antecedents, that Paulet, Paget, 
Baker, Petre, and Tunstall were opposed to the persecution 
of heretics. Yet the committee included among its findings 
a proposal for the punishment of heretics, and it becomes 
fairly clear—especially in the light of after events—that Gar- 
diner must have used his influence to bring this about. 

It was indeed high time that some severe measures were 
taken with the heretics; and here we touch on the “ neces- 
sity " referred to by Professor Gairdner. Scenes of disgrace- 
ful disorder had accompanied Mary’s first efforts at securing 


' A. J. Muller, “ Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction,” p. 276. 
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the revival of the Catholic religion, which was still that of 
more than half the nation. Worse still, only one month before 
the commission sat there had been risings in Devonshire, on 
the Welsh border, in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and in: 
Kent. The motive the leaders had alleged for revolt had been 
dislike of the Queen’s intended marriage with Philip of 
Spain,} but it can hardly be doubted that the real reason had 
been hatred of the Queen's religion. The story is told by John 
Proctor, who has left an account of the Kentish rising,’ that 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the leader of the Kentishmen, admitted 
to some of his recruits that his real purpose was “ the res- 
toration of God’s word,” but that it must be kept secret lest 
it cause defection in his ranks. It may not be safe to trust 
entirely to Proctor’s account, for he was an ardent Catholic, 
but Wyatt’s own conduct at least confirms what he tells us. 
For having reached Southwark the rebel leader gave special 
orders for a piece of artillery to be trained on Gardiner’s 
palace, and all men knew that Gardiner was as bitter in op- 
posing the Spanish match as he was anxious for the restora- 
tion of the Catholic Faith. The bishop had indeed other 
reasons for resenting the violent temper of Protestantism, 
for at the time he presided over the before-mentioned com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, he was wearing a coat of mail 
to protect himself against the daggers of assassins. Pro- 
testantism was obviously in a dangerous mood, so that we 
have no reason for surprise if the Lord Chancellor decided 
that severe legislation was needed to enforce order, once 
heresy had joined hands so openly with treason and violence. 
If to some he may seem to have urged the need of severity 
too insistently, we can offer further reasons for his haste. 
He saw that the clever proclamations of the rebel leaders 
had awakened in many minds a fear that the Spanish mar- 
riage would mean the enslavement of the nation to a foreign 
Power, and he was wise enough to understand the need of 
passing quickly what laws were necessary for the enforce- 
ment of order, before the royal bridegroom should arrive, 
when increased discontent might obstruct them. 


' This opposition to a marriage alliance with Spain has been misinterpreted 
by many historians, who have read into it a religious significance which properly 
belongs only to the second half of Elizabeth’s reign. In Mary’s time it had, for the 
ordinary Englishman, no more than a purely political significance—fear that England 
—— be reduced to the position of a mere outlying province of the Hapsburg 

-mpire, 
* “The History of Wyatt’s Rebellion, 1555.” 
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Gardiner’s policy must not be censured too severely. It 
is more than probable that the decision to renew the heresy 
laws has a much more remote connection with the dreadful 
scenes which ensued, than has commonly been supposed. 
Statutes were often intended merely “ in terrorem,” need- 
ing a quite distinct decision for putting them into effect. 
In the case we are considering this further decision would 
have been matter purely for the discretion of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Parliament in reviving the heresy laws may well have 
thought they were not to be enforced, or at least that they 
would not be more rigorously applied than they had been 
during the preceding 150 years they had been on the Statute 
Book. This is expressly allowed by historians such as Pro- 
fessor Pollard in their endeavour to remove the blame for 
what followed from the Parliament and to throw it on the 
Queen and her advisers. But it may fairly be argued that the 
original intentions of Mary and her council actually were 
such. Mary at the outset of her reign had appeared sincerely 
anxious not to persecute. Within a fortnight of her public 
entry into London she had issued a proclamation in which she 
declared she did not wish to compel other men’s consciences 
“ otherwise than God shall put into their hearts a persuasion 
of the truth through the opening of His Word unto them by 
virtuous and learned preachers.”? Professor Gairdner® does 
not hesitate to say that this was undoubtedly her first inten- 
tion, and Mr. Sidney Lee* endorses that view. 

That there was no other intention at first than that of 
using the revived heresy laws as a threat wherewith to pre- 
serve order, is further supported by the fact that apart from 
this hypothesis it is impossible to understand certain debates 
which took place in the Council Chamber a@/ter Parliament 
had passed the heresy laws. It is a curious fact that all the 
modern historians of the reign seem to have overlooked this 
important point. It is the 17th century historians Heylin® 
and Burnet* who make it clear that after the heresy laws were 
passed, the Council was by no means unanimously disposed 
to enforce them. Dr. Heylin says that Cardinal Pole (who 


' * Political History,” VI., p. 133. 

* Proclamation of August 13, 1553. 

3 **Lollardy and Reformation,” IV., p.74. ‘ History of English Church in 
XVI. Century,” p. 318. 

4 ** Dictionary of National Biography : ‘ Mary.’” 

Ss ** Reformation of the Church of England,” p. 217. (Edit. 1674). 

6 ** History of the Reformation,” p. 269, seq. (Edit. 1683). 
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had just arrived in England to reunite the country to the 
Roman obedience) was the leader of those who were of 
opinion that the three revived statutes “ should be held forth 
for a terrour only, but that no open persecution should be 
raised upon them.”” Burnet says much the same thing. Ac- 
cording to these same accounts, however, it was otherwise 
with Gardiner. Heylin says that the Chancellor declared 
they might as well not have procured the renewal of the 
heresy laws if they were not going to put them into execution. 
There is no doubt too that Mary herself had by this time de- 
cided for severity. Finally it was resolved that some ex- 
amples must be made of the most prominent offenders in 
order to strike terror into the rest, but the reluctance of the 
Government had been amply vindicated. 

The Reformers themselves must share the blame for this 
change of front on the part of the Council. Their conduct 
had been provocative in the extreme. Disorders, insults and 
outrages had survived the rebellions. In Feb. 1554 a ruffian 
of the name of William Thomas had plotted the assassination 
of the Queen, and on arrest posed as a martyr for Protest- 
antism. Minor crimes were frequent and all the while pam- 
phlets were being imported into the country from Protestant 
refugees abroad for the purpose of stirring up the people 
to a new revolt. The final outrage which seems to have 
decided the Council was the offering of public prayers by 
one Dr. Rose for the death of the Queen—a deed which 
earned for him, when in prison, a letter from Hooper, the 
Protestant Bishop of Gloucester, styling him “a suffering 
saint ’’! 

All this makes it clear that intolerance did not begin with 
Mary. Collier admits' that had the Reformers been inof- 
fensive in their behaviour, and had the higher clergy of their 
party refrained from encouraging such unwarrantable con- 
duct, there would have been no persecution. As it was, the 
Council determined to use the legal means at its disposal 
to enforce order. 

At the end of January 1555 a commission with Gardiner at 
its head was opened for the trial of those Protestant leaders 
already in prison for various offences, who were all, be it 
noted, apostate Catholics and therefore, amenable to Canon 


* “ Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain,” II., 371. 
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Law. Eight persons were presented before the court, and of 
these, four, having refused to subscribe to the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church were first excommunicated and then de- 
livered to the civil magistrates to be burned. They were 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, John Rogers, prebendary of 
St. Pauls, Lawrence Saunders, Rector of All Hallows, Lon- 
don, and Dr. Rowland Taylor, Rector of Hadley. All met 
their fate with unflinching courage. Next month nine more 
persons were burned, and then the Government paused 
to watch the effect. It was not satisfactory. Outrages con- 
tinued, and a plot was detected to rob the Treasury to secure 
funds for a new revolt. Thus after an interval of five weeks 
the fires of persecution were rekindled. Cardinal Pole, King 
Philip, and the Spanish Ambassador, Renard, all protested 
against what they thought was a mistaken policy, but the 
Council was strengthened in its determination by a peculiarly 
horrible tragedy which occurred in London on Easter Sun- 
day. While the priest at St. Margaret’s, Westminster was 
holding the chalice, one William Branch, alias Flower, struck 
him on the head with a knife so that his blood ,poured into 
the chalice and on to the consecrated Host. When arrested 
he declared he had committed the crime as a protest against 
idolatry. It is no wonder the age considered such “ religious 
opinions” dangerous. It was determined not to relent. 
Of the burnings themselves no account will here be given. 
It suffices to say that the persecution continued to rage until 
the death of Mary. At times indeed a momentary suspension 
of severity seemed to indicate the presence of a milder spirit, 
but the delusion was always quickly dispelled, and before 
the end of the reign 277 persons had been burned alive.! 
We have seen that the revulsion of feeling natural to us 
at such a holocaust cannot alone claim to constitute our atti- 
tude to this terrible page in our national history. Neverthe- 
less there is room for legitimate surprise and indignation at 
the great number of the victims, and in certain cases also at 
their character, for 55 were women and at least two were 
children. To use the words of Dodd: “ All that seems par- 
ticular in Mary’s reign was an excess either of punishing 
too many, or maybe now and then punishing the wrong per- 
sons—a mismanagement those alone are responsible for who 
were immediately concerned to see the laws executed.’ 


' This is the usually accepted figure. 
2 “Church History of England,” vol. II., part III., art. 5, p. 107. 
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These words introduce us to the really crucial point of the 
whole controversy. Who was responsible for the excess? 

This question has never been properly faced by any his- 
torian of note. This fact makes it difficult to say anything 
very definite by way of answer, without access to all the rele- 
vant documents. But it is worth while stating briefly what 
can be gathered from such research as there has been, if only 
to point out the need for further enquiry. 

For what may be considered as the view in possession, re- 
course may be had once more to the words of Professor Pol- 
lard. He says: “For the way in which the executive 
machinery of the State was used two parties only were re- 
sponsible—the clerical courts which condemned the prisoners 
and the Crown which carried out their verdicts." This view 
it will be noticed attributes the initiative and therefore the 
greater blame to the Church courts, but in so doing it over- 
looks certain indisputable facts. 

The first of these is that the Council were continually 
writing to the bishops urging them to try heretics who had 
been arrested by the local officials. In one of such letters 
dated May 24, 1555, we read that certain heretics “ being 
brought to the ordinaries were either not received or else 
not travailed with, neither proceeded with according to the 
order of justice, but suffered to continue in their errors.” 
The letter goes on to pronounce such slackness as very 
strange, and to admonish the bishops of their duty. Even 
Foxe in his Book of Martyrs, and Protestant historians such 
as Burnet and Watson, admit that the bishops had to be 
spurred on by the Council, while Canon Perry goes so far as 
to accuse King Philip of being the motive force behind the 
whole persecution which he calls “ the Spanish Revenge.” 

There can in fact be little doubt that the bishops in general 
were dismayed at the diligence displayed by some of the local 
magnates and officials in arresting heretics. The Earl of 
Oxford, Lord Richard Riche, Sir Anthony Browne, and Sir 
Henry Tyrrell were particularly energetic in arresting sus- 
pects, and a perusal of the “ Acts of the Privy Council,” re- 
veals a prodigious number of letters from the Council thank- 
ing them for their zeal. In fact even Canon Dixon has to 
admit that “ most of the troublings began with the laity.” 

The geographical distribution of the martyrdoms is an 


+ * Political History of England,” VI., p. 133. 
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excellent vindication of the humanity or prudence of some of 
the bishops. In the entire Northern Province there was only 
one burning—at Chester. In the four Welsh dioceses there 
were only three—all at Caermarthen. South-west of Salis- 
bury there waseonly one. Of the Midland dioceses, Win- 
chester, Gloucester, and Lichfield provided seven each, Salis- 
bury six, Bristol four, Ely and Oxford three each, Lincoln 
and Peterborough two each. Many of the bishops in these 
dioceses moreover had nothing to do with the burnings, as 
the victims were condemned in London, and sent down by 
order of the Council to suffer in the provinces to make local 
impression. We may therefore exempt the bishops of the 
dioceses mentioned from the charge of excessive cruelty. It 
may indeed be true that heretics were not numerous in these 
regions, but it is highly improbable that more could not have 
been found if searched for. 

It was in East Anglia, London and the South-east that the 
burnings were really numerous. In the diocese of London, 
with Hertfordshire and Essex, 112 persons suffered. Kent 
came next with 54, Sussex with 41, Norfolk and Suffolk with 
34 between them. The high figures for these districts are 
explained, according to Protestant accounts, partly by the 
firm hold heresy had secured over them, partly by the cruel 
energy displayed by the Lord Chancellor, Gardiner, Cardinal 
Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Edmund Bonner, bishop 
of London. 

It is curious that Gardiner should have been singled out for 
denunciation, for he died within nine months of the begin- 
ning of the persecution, and during his life-time not a single 
person was burned in his diocese. He had indeed presided over 
the trial of the first four martyrs in London, as we have seen, 
but when he saw that their deaths had failed to quell the vio- 
lence of the heretics he steadily refused to have anything 
further to do with the persecution. Indeed during the few 
months of life that remained to him he only interfered to 
save peaceful Protestants whom the zeal of subordinate offi- 
cials would have presented for trial. In the next reign Roger 
Axham admitted that Gardiner had saved his life, and similar 
statements were made by Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Har- 
rington, Nicholas Udall, and Edward Underhill. If there- 
fore he has been singled out for special attack it is probably 
because he was largely responsible for the renewal of the 
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heresy laws, and because he urged their being put into exe- 
cution. The truth seems to be that as a practical statesman 
he saw the need for making examples of the most obnoxious 
and violent heretics. He had seen both Catholics and Pro- 
testants cowed by a few executions in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and thought that a similar policy would succeed under 
Mary. As we have seen he was mistaken, but he had the 
good sense to admit the mistake, and to discourage continu- 
ance of the policy he had helped to initiate. It is worthy 
of note perhaps that the opprobrious epithets heaped on him 
at the time and repeated by later writers were nearly all 
uttered Jefore a single person had been burned. 

Far harder is it to exculpate Bishop Bonner, “ the common 
cutthroat of all the bishops in England,” as Foxe called him. 
He condemned 112 persons to the stake. This large number 
was no doubt due in great measure to the fact that in the 
London diocese heresy was particularly defiant and danger- 
ous, but it is impossible to deny that it was also in part due 
to the fact that Bonner was the type of man who, having 
chosen his party, is prepared to go far in carrying out what 
that party deems necessary. Still it must be remembered 
in his favour that he was not a member of the Council, and 
had no part in dictating the policy he had to execute. Such 
a man is often regarded as the embodiment of the system of 
which he is but the expression. His part was rather that 
of executioner than of judge—of a Jack Ketch rather than 
that of a Jeffries. That he was a man of rough character and 
feelings it seems impossible to doubt, but that he was person- 
ally cruel or inclined to delight in the sufferings inflicted, 
is demonstrably false. S. R. Maitland’s investigations! in- 
to the worst of the cases alleged against him have shown 
them all to have been almost ludicrous travesties of the 
facts. His real fault seems to have been that he had too little 
independence of character, and believed that it was his duty 
to carry out fully the instructions he received from the Coun- 
cil. A comparison of the dates of the letters addressed to him 
by the Council? with the dates of the trials of the most numer- 
ous batches of London prisoners, shows that his energies 
were stimulated by the orders of his political superiors, and 
that they were liable to flag during the intervals. Canon 
Dixon says of him that “ he is not known to have been the 


‘ “The Reformation,” Essay XX., ‘* Bishop Bonner’s Cruelty.” 
* “* Acts of the Privy Council,” V. and VI. 
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first cause for the troubling of any man for religion.'’ Some- 
times it looks as if the roughness he displayed in certain of 
the trials was really intended to frighten the accused out of 
danger. Some regard too must be paid to the almost des- 
pairing cry of-woe with which he closed many a trial: “I 
have sought no man’s blood,” or “ Now I pray thee, call me 
Bloody Bishop and say I have sought thy blood.” These 
words are pregnant with bitter and genuine indignation. We 
know, too, that when Mary lay on her death-bed, Bonner kept 
some prisoners whom he had ready for the fire until the 
Queen died: then he let them go. Further he was always 
unwearied in his visits to and conversations with prisoners 
trying to persuade them to recant. Again and again he kept 
prisoners out of court, examining them privately, sending 
his subordinates to interview them, and doing everything he 
could consistently with his ideas of what his duty was towards 
heresy. Several of his prisoners, even a murderous ruffian 
like Flower, could speak of his kindness towards them, and 
his genuine desire to save them.! Bonner is a standing proof 
of our thesis that the Bishops did not approve of the persecu- 
tion, but that there was some other force urging them on—in 
some cases successfully. ; 
Cardinal Pole was a bigger man than Bonner, but he too 
seems to have fallen victim to political forces. That he dis- 
approved of the persecution is certain and is admitted by all 
sound opinion. Burnet says that he was “an enemy to all 
violent proceedings. He thought that Churchmen should 
have the tenderness of a Father and the care of a shepherd 
. . he had observed that cruelty rather inflamed than 
cured the distemper: he thought that the better and surer 
way was to begin with an effectual reformation of the man- 
ners of the clergy, since it was the scandal given by their 
ill-example and ignorance which was the chief cause of the 
growth of heresy.’ Dixon says that it is in part due to the 
instructions and advice given by him to the bishops of Eng- 
land that proceedings were taken against heresy in so few 
of the dioceses.* He certainly believed that heresy was a 
crime deserving of death, but he shrank personally from 
putting his convictions into practice. With the actual con- 
duct of the persecution he had little todo. In his own dio- 


‘ Cf. Dixon, ‘‘ History of the Church of England,” IV., p. 336. 
* “* Flistory of Reformation,” III. p. 270. 
3 Op. cit. [V., pp. 326—330. 
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cese of Canterbury, he handed over the management of the 
whole affair to two subordinates—Archdeacon Harpsfield and 
Thornton, the suffragan bishop of Dover—though this fact 
alone scarcely excuses him of all responsibility for their 
severity. He seems to have realized that his own ideas were 
not suited to the violence of the times, and that the obviously 
short span of life left to the Queen, made strong measures 
imperative if anything permanent was to be effected, so that 
in a kind of despair, he permitted the ideas of others to direct 
affairs. Once again it is apparent that the ruthlessness of 
political forces superseded the milder policy of the Church- 
man. 

No one is more aware than we are ourselves that much 
more might be said on this difficult and distressful subject. 
But we believe the conclusion to be inevitable that the Queen 
and her Council were responsible for the excessive and im- 
prudent violence of the persecution. About the Queen her- 
self we probably know enough, but we would welcome more 
information about each individual member of her Council. 
We would like to know which members exercised most in- 
fluence; who were most assiduous in attending meetings ; 
what motives one or other member had for a policy of 
severity ; above all, who was responsible for burning scoun- 
drels like Flower, for heresy, who could justly have been 
hanged for other offences. We believe that along these lines 
there is much scope for future historical enquiry. The matter 
is not purely one of academic interest. Thanks to the pen of 
John Foxe, no Sovereign who ever sat on the throne of Eng- 
land, unless it be Henry VIII., has produced a greater or 
more permanent effect on the subsequent history of the 
country than has Mary Tudor. But a better understanding 
of her reign may help to modify that effect by wiping away 
the bitterness of the memory of the blood shed, which still 
lies graven deep in the temper of many of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

JOHN SINNOTT. 
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SUBSTANCE 
AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


LL through the history of the Reformation, with a 
consistency in strong contrast with their waverings 

and uncertainties in other matters, the innovators con- 
demned that doctrine of the fact and manner of the Real Pre- 
sence of our Lord in the Eucharist which goes by the name 
of Transubstantiation. Amidst a chaos of opinion, and with a 
profession of reverential ignorance, this one assertion stands 
clearly and unequivocally forth that, whatever be the truth 
about what our Lord intended and did in instituting the 
Eucharist, it cannot be rightly expressed as the Catholic 
Church expresses it. The Lutheran theory may be right, so 
may the Zwinglian, so may the Calvinist, so may a dozen 
others. The Catholic dogma is certainly wrong. Thus dis- 
belief in Transubstantiation was made by law a test of Pro- 
testant Orthodoxy. Until late years the King of England 
could not be lawfully crowned without an open profession of 
this disbelief. It is the fundamental negation of Protestantism. 
Accordingly it was only natural that a mere suspicion that 
the revised Prayer Book associated the divine Presence with 
the Elements in such a way as to permit a belief that only the 
appearances, not the reality, of the Bread and Wine remained 
after consecration, was enough to bring about its rejection. 
The Bennett judgment had declared that something more 
than the Receptionist doctrine—the original teaching of Cran- 
mer and the Articles—might be tolerated in Anglicanism. 
A real presence of Christ of some sort might be held, provided 
1) it did not come about by Transubstantiation and 2) no ador- 
ation was offered to Christ so present. The Bishops insisted 
that the New Book taught no more than this tolerated opinion, 
and were resolute to prevent adoration, whilst permitting 
Reservation for specific objects and under stringent condi- 
tions. But the Protestants saw the illogicality of this atti- 
tude. If there is any objectively Real Presence in the Ele- 
ments, then it is rightly to be adored in the Reserved Sacra- 
ment, and if adored privately, why not publicly? And the 
extreme Anglicans admitted that such was precisely their 
view. Although some ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ’’ seem to hold that 
the Bread and Wine still remain in their natural substances 
after their consecration, this doctrine is so contrary to the 
words of institution and so impossible to explain philosophi- 
cally, that it is doomed to a speedy disappearance. In which 
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case, nothing but Transubstantiation would remain, and the 
Reformation would be finally undone. 

No one in the prolonged Prayer Book discussion at- 
tempted to give a formal explanation of why Protestantism 
rejects Transubstantiation—for the excellent reason that no 
such explanation can be formulated. The denial of Transub- 
stantiation is based on simple prejudice. It is a ‘* hard say- 
ing ’’: it is endorsed by the Church: therefore, away with 
it! To attempt to refute it by argument one must understand 
the philosophy which it presupposes, and to the bulk of Pro- 
testants, educated as well as uneducated, that philosophy is a 
sealed book. We may usefully examine the meaning of the 
Catholic doctrine and show that, however mysterious, it is 
not unreasonable. 

Transubstantiation is a profound mystery. There is a diffi- 
culty at the outset, apart from any theology: how can we 
understand one substance being converted into another, if 
we do not understand what substance is? It is a philosophical 
difficulty. Substance stares us in the face, a thing of daily 
life, puzzling and perplexing when we look into it ; intelligible 
only upon a surface view, but when so viewed, intelligible 
enough. I take a leaden bullet, look at it, hold it in my hand, 
and easily enumerate its obvious sensible qualities. It is 
round, hard, bluish, heavy; and were I to submit it to 
chemical tests, I could particularize other qualities. It is 
blue, it is heavy, etc., but what means it? The thing itself, 
and what is that ? 

Locke, if I remember right, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding cuts the knot boldly. He says that a thing, 
such a thing as a leaden bullet, is the sum of its sensible 
qualities, and beyond the enumeration of these qualities, all 
told, there is nothing in the thing whatsoever. In other 
words, he denies the existence of any such entity as substance, 
over and above the sensible qualities. So did Berkeley and 
Hume after him. In this way, Locke points out with inno- 
cent glee, we get rid of the Popish doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. Certainly we do, and of many other things besides. 
We knock the bottom out of metaphysics : we spare the physi- 
cal sciences, only because they have nothing to do with sub- 
stance, but solely with physical phenomena. For sub- 
stance, even material substance, is not anything knowable by 
sense : it is perceived and known formally by intellect alone. 
It is ens metaphysicum, but not less real on that account. The 
thought and speech of everyday life continually presupposes 
substance. We do not speak of ‘hard,’ ‘heavy,’ ‘blue,’ by 
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themselves ; but we say ‘ it is hard,’ ‘ it is heavy,’ ‘ it is blue.’ 
That it points to the mysterious entity called ‘ substance.’ 
Substance is the linchpin that binds all these qualities to- 
gether. It is the thing to which they belong, and of which 
they are preditated. A world without substance, consisting 
of qualities only, would be a world given over to the melting- 
pot, wherein it would evaporate and altogether vanish. 

Anyone who found no better occupation for his time might 
amuse himself by composing a manual of any physical science 
without introducing any expression that implied the existence 
of substance. A clumsy circumlocutory work it would be, but 
possibly it might be written. Let ustry. Instead of saying: 
* When an egg is boiled in water, we find, etc.,’ substitute : 
‘ when to the group of phenomena called egg there is super- 
added the group called water, and the further phenomenon 
called heat is applied to the whole, we find.’ But we are brought 
to a stand-still. What means that little word we ? It means you 
or 1. But who are you? what manner of phenomenon is 
you or I? A series of states of consciousness. But how can 
a series of states of consciousness be conscious of itself as a 
series? J.S. Mill put to himself that difficulty, and honestly 
avowed that he could not meet it. Neither can you, nor I, nor 
anybody. It cannot be met. A series of changes can never 
be conscious of itself as a series. For such consciousness of 
self, there must be something permanent under these changes. 
That permanent thing is the thinker, the intelligent sub- 
stance which calls itself J. Write a book, if you can, from 
which all personal pronouns are eliminated ; a book which in 
no way implies the existence of that thinking substance called 
you and me. In phenomenalist philosophy, intelligent sub- 
stance must be eliminated equally with material substance, 
and the whole Universe be reduced to a torrent of impersonal 
states of consciousness. This is the doctrine of the Flux de- 
scribed by Plato in his ‘‘Protagoras’”’ and‘‘Theaetetus.’’ The 
formula of it is: “ All things are in a flux, wdvra pet, you 
can never go down twice in the same river.’’ Nor indeed are 
you yourself ever the same man for two consecutive instants. 
Such is the philosophy called Phenomenalism, which pro- 
ceeds on the rejection of all substance, and allows of pheno- 
mena only. 

My memory carries me back to the year 1866, when I sat 
for my B.A. degree in the University of Léndon. The Uni- 
versity, not then fully thirty years old, had fallen under the 
spell of Phenomenalist, or Positivist teaching. We were exam- 
ined in Mill’s “‘Logic,’’ and Alexander Bain’s ‘‘Sense and In- 
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tellect,’’and ‘‘Emotions and Will.’’ They agreed well together 
but Bain pushed his conclusions further and more audaciously 
than Mill. Bain was unable to concede, he wrote, ‘* any 
mysterious entity down in the depths of Consciousness, and 
not to be identified with any passing phase thereof.’’ Ina 
later work he went so far as to write: ‘‘ Existence is a mere 
name.’’ After all, I am grateful to the potentates who then 
ruled at Burlington House and Savile Row. They took me 
down to the depth of things, they made me think. They 
schooled me to the wars, which are the making of a philoso- 
pher. They roused my combative instinct. My thinking in 
the course of years led me to the conclusion, that it is impos- 
sible to stop short at Phenomenalism. Seeing you come to 
the banks of the Styx, those German giants on the other side, 
Fichte, Hegel, Kant, to say nothing of our own Bradley, 
beckon you to cross over. You must cross over to the land of 
the Absolute. There you will have to revert to the concep- 
tion of Substance, but it is to be of one Absolute Substance, 
one Ocean of Consciousness, of which you and I and all of 
us, and everything that comes under our experience, are so 
many wavelets, rising and falling, ever becoming and ever 
fading away, while the Absolute, of which we are phenomena, 
alone permanently remains. 

Am I wandering from my subject? It is high time anyhow 
to stop and turn back for ‘* that way madness lies.’’ Locke’s 
attempt to abolish transubstantiation, by abolishing sub- 
stance, and leaving sensible phenomena only, must be 
given up as a failure. We are surrounded with substances ; 
and substance is a reality, not visible indeed, but stilla 
reality, underlying appearances, phenomena, accidents, what- 
ever you will call them. This is all the philosophy that is re- 
quired by the Church’s belief in transubstantiation. You are 
not called upon to run the whole length of medizval scholas- 
ticism. Thomas Aquinas is not in the Creed. 

Substance is the mysterious /t,—in the case of persons the 
mysterious I,—to which all the properties of the thing be- 
long, and of which they are predicated. Substance is a great 
mystery. The little that I have said about it is pretty well 
all that we know. Avowing our common ignorance, Cardinal 
Newman writes : he is speaking of transubstantiation : ‘‘Why 
should it not be? what’s to hinder it? what do I know of 
substance and matter ? Just as much as the wisest philosophers, 
and that is nothing at all.’’ (“* Apologia,’’ p. 375, ed. 1864.) 
Now if Substance is so mysterious, what must Transubstan- 
tiation be? It is the Substance, the mysterious It in the ele- 
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ments, that is the subject of conversion. It was bread; It is 
now, after consecration, the Body of the Lord. The whole 
substance of bread and wine is converted into the substance 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. That is what the Church 
teaches ; and beyond what the Church teaches, I find nothing 
to say on Transubstantiation. I have tried several theories, 
but they all have broken down. Let me, however, make two 
observations, in submission to the Church. 

1. It may facilitate our thought on the mystery, if instead 
of watching as it were the substance of the bread and wine 
in transitu, passing into the substance of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, we view the conversion the other way about, the 
Body and Blood of Christ supervening and striking upon the 
bread and wine to such effect as to displace the substances 
of bread and wine, and take their place. This displacement 
of the lower by the higher, this conversion of the lower into 
the higher, is what in some way might be expected when we 
consider that highest of all material substances is the Body 
and Blood of our Redeemer. Transubstantiation in the 
Eucharist is not as though, of two substances, both on the 
same level, one were being converted into the other. Vasquez 
raises the question whether God could convert my right arm 
into my left,—an absurd question surely. The change of 
water into wine at Cana need not involve more than a re- 
arrangement of molecules. What was done at the Last 
Supper must have been something very different from that. 

2. After the consecration nothing is left of the bread and 
wine but the frail and unsubstantial species, appearances, or 
‘ accidents.’ Yet to those frail appearances the Real Presence 
of Christ is attached, in such sort that when the appearances 
are changed, and there left nothing apparent to sense that has 
the look of bread or wine, Christ is there no longer, and it 
is a Sacrament no more. Once ceased to be bread and wine, 
it will never be bread and wine again: ceasing to look like 
bread and wine, it will be no longer the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

Accident without substance is well accounted by Catholic 
divines to be a wonderful miracle, and a special interven- 
tion of the Most High. Yet in the teaching of the Pheno- 
menalist school of Mill and Bain, inaugurated by John Locke, 
and, when I was young, patronized by the London Univer- 
Sity, this is exactly what obtains all thé universe over, 
nothing but phenomena, appearances, accidents, and such a 
thing as Substance nowhere. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 
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ATE in 1626, convinced that Papal approbation was 

for the present impossible, Mary Ward left Rome, in- 

tending to return to England. In the event, however, 
the sudden and unlooked-for extension of the Institute in 
Germany and elsewhere prevented her visit to her native 
country. Halting on her journey at Munich, she obtained an 
interview with the Electorial Duke, Maximilian, brother of 
Ferdinand, Archbishop of Cologne, which resulted in the im- 
mediate establishment of schools and convent in the Bavarian 
capital. Gratified with the success of this foundation, the 
Elector, not many months later, warmly recommended the 
work of the Institute to his brother-in-law, the Emperor 
Ferdinand II.,1 and he, after taking the advice of Domenicho 
di Gesi Maria, invited Mary to Vienna. He provided a 
spacious house and settled on it an annual revenue; and in a 
short time a flourishing school and convent found great 
favour with the inhabitants of that city.2. A few months later 
Cardinal Pazmani, S.J., the Primate of Hungary and an inti- 
mate friend and counsellor of the Emperor, having overcome 
the resistance of the Calvinists, established a house of the In- 
stitute at Pressburg (1628). Meanwhile, Count Althan, a 
Bohemian noble who occupied a high position in the Austrian 
court, had promised with the consent and support of the Em- 
peror to obtain for the Sisters a church and a foundation for 
thirty persons, if they would open schools in Prague. With 
this end in view, he journeyed to that city and begged the 
Archbishop, Cardinal Harrach, to give the “‘ English Ladies ” 
a certain church,—una chiesa filiale, it is termed in the docu- 
ments—which had been closed for lack of priests.? The Car- 
dinal, on the advice of the Nuncio, emphatically rejected the 
petition. It may be that the discreditable reports about the 
Institute, disseminated by Valeriano Magni, a Capuchin friar 
who had come from Rome, influenced his decision ;¢ but far 


' Maximilian to the Emperor, June 19, 1627. 

2 Cf. ** The Appeal to Pope Urban,” 1629, and Klesl’s letter of September 23, 
1628, ‘‘ Prop. Arch. Lett. di Germ. e Pol.” 1628, vol. 69, fol. 104. 

3 Cf. Idid. and Caraffa’s report of June 7, 1628, ut infra. For Ingoli’s distorted 
account of this episode, cf. Grisar, in Stimmen der Zeit, April, 1927, p. 45. 

4 As stated in ‘‘ The Appeal to Urban.” 
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more probably he objected on principle to a congregation that 
was not yet approved by the Pope and yet did not wish to be 
subject to the Ordinary. However this may be, the persis- 
tent opposition of the Cardinal, backed by the support of the 
Nuncio, precluded any foundation being made in that city. 
On the other hand Cardinal Dietrichstein, who ruled the see 
of Olmutz, and was one of the most trusted counsellors of the 
Emperor, really desired to have a house of the Institute at 
Nikolsburg in Moravia, and was only prevented from carry- 
ing out his plans by the counter-representations of the Nun- 
cio.2, The compelling motive of all these foundations, 
effected and suggested, was the crying need of education as 
a principal means for securing and re-establishing the Faith, 
so rudely shaken by the Reformation. Requests, too, seem to 
have been made about this time for a second house in Naples 
and for one at Catania, in Sicily ; but nothing further is heard 
of them, the demands upon the Institute in Germany probably 
making it quite impossible to comply with these petitions. 

This extension of Mary’s work, however, which was caused 
in great part by lay support, proved its undoing. In a letter 
to Rome of February 5, 1628, Cardinal Klesl, Archbishop of 
Vienna, complained that the Institute had opened a school 
there without his knowledge and consent. As the members 
enjoyed the favour and protection of the Emperor, he asked 
for instructions. On March 8th he renewed his complaints, 
pointing to the possibility of scandals. They had already 
had a play acted by their pupils, would not submit to the Or- 
dinary and depended only on the secular authorities.* On the 
back of this letter, Ingoli, the Secretary of Propaganda, wrote 
the significant memorandum: “ Jesuitissarum institutum ex- 
aminandum ut prohibeatur.” That was his aim from the be- 
ginning. Klesl, accordingly, was told in reply that measures 
would be taken as soon as possible,» and on April 13th 
a special congregation of four Cardinals was held, at which 
the Institute was condemned as contrary to the sacred canons, 
and means agreed upon to counteract its further extension 

' Cf. Caraffa’s report, ut supra. 

? Cf. Pallotto to Barberini, September 13 and November 4, and Barberini to 
Pallotto, October 7, 1628, apud Kiewning, ‘‘ Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland ” 
(1628-1635), vol. I., Nos. 97, 139 and 118. 

3 “Pr. Arch. Lett. di Germ. e Pol.”, 1628, vol. 69, fol. 73. Kiewning, I., p. 77, 
nO: [eid. fol. 79. : 

5 Letter to Klesl, March 21, in reply to his of February 5. “ Pr. Arch. Atti’ 


(1628-1629), fol. 44-45. Cf. Guilday, ‘‘ English Refugees,” etc., p. 192. Klesl’s 
letter of February 5 evidently escaped Guilday’s notice. 
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with a view to facilitate its eventual suppression.! Further 
complaints, however, were needed before any decided action 
was taken. These were soon forthcoming. On April 29th 
Klesl reiterated his grievances and urged that the members of 
the Institute would not desist from establishing themselves in 
Vienna and elsewhere.? This was confirmed soon after by 
letters from the two Imperial Nuncios, Carlo Caraffa, Bishop 
of Averso, and Monsignor Pallotto, concerning the attempt to 
make a foundation in Prague. The “ Jesuitesses,” Carafia 
informed the Secretary of State, Cardinal Barberini, had al- 
ready made foundations in Munich, Vienna and Pressburg, 
where they had obtained a house from the Archbishop. Two 
months since, Cardinal Harrach had been asked to give them 
a church at Prague, but on his (Caraffa’s) advice had rejected 
the request. If difficulties arose,—Caraffa probably envis- 
aged the Emperor's displeasure,—Harrach could shelter him- 
self behind the authority of the Nuncio. The “ Ladies” 
enjoyed great favour at the Imperial court. They wore a dis- 
tinct habit, took vows, but though they had not received Papal 
approbation, professed to be subject neither to the Ordinary 
nor to the Nuncio, and to be Religious or not as it suited 
them. In a country infected with heresy, the diffusion of 
such a congregation was dangerous. Scandals might arise 
from the want of supervision and from their non-observance 
of enclosure. But if these inconveniences could be met, the 
members could effect the greatest good for the Catholic cause 
by their educational work. He had thought better to report 
before taking further measures.‘ 

This letter may be said to have sealed the fate of Mary 
Ward's first Institute. Soon after its receipt in Rome, a con- 
gregation of Propaganda was held in the presence of the 
Pope, at which the previous decision of the four Cardinals on 
April 13th, was confirmed ;5 and seven days later, instruc- 
tions were sent to the Nuncios at the Imperial court, Brussels 
and Naples, ordering its suppression.* The particulars of the 


' The Decree is printed in Tierney-Dodd, IV. Appendix XLVI. 

* léid. as in note 1, fol. 84. 

_ 3 Pallotto’s letter has not been discovered, but it is clear that he wrote one from 
his later letter of June 28. Kiewning, I., No. 37. 

* Caraffa to Barberini, June 7, 1628. ‘* Bibl. Barb.” LXX, 47. Kiewning 
(I. No. 28), in the text ascribes this letter to Pallotto, but gives the true ascription in 
the note (p. 76). He found the letter definitely under Caraffa’s despatches in the 
Berlin Archives. Fr. Grisar overlooked this note and ascribed the letter to both 
Nuncios. Cf. Stimmen der Zeit, April, 1927, p. 45, note 2. 

5 On July 7. Cf. Tierney-Dodd, IV., ut supra. 

¢ “Pr. Arch. Lett. volg.” 1628, vol. 7, fol. 92 ff. Letters were also sent to 
Cardinals Kles] and Harrach. Jdid. 
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instructions have not come down to us, but the detailed 
despatches directed a day later to the Imperial and Brussels 
Nuncios are still extant.1 These declared that the Institute 
had become a grave inconvenience to the Church, not only on 
account of its hovelty, but also because it added to the dis- 
cord between the Jesuits and their opponents. Its members 
did not observe enclosure, were unwilling to be subject to the 
Ordinary and, contrary to the Council of Trent, taught cate- 
chism without episcopal approbation. Their liberty in their 
dealings with men might give rise to grave scandal which 
would cast discredit on the Religious Life and injure the 
reputation of the Society whose name they had usurped.? 
The Institute, moreover, might place young ladies in serious 
moral peril, for their dowries once accepted and spent, they 
would be unable to return home, as experience had indeed 
already shown.’ Hence, it had been forbidden in Rome 
and other places of Italy and outside that country had been 
condemned as dangerous to the Church. The Nuncios ac- 
cordingly were called upon to treat with their respective 
princes concerning the extinction of its houses in their terri- 
tories. 

These orders of suppression received their earliest execu- 
tion in Naples, though not without further pressure from 
Propaganda. As several weeks passed without the Nuncio 
reporting, Ingoli turned to Francesco Buoncompagno, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of the city. The Pope, he wrote, held 
it of great importance that the Institute should be suppressed 
as quickly as possible, or its members embrace another rule 
with strict enclosure. In conjunction with the Nuncio he 
should put an end to the business.‘ It must have been soon 
after the receipt of this letter that the Cardinal visited the 
house at Naples, demanded from the sisters proof of their 
sanction by the Pope and, as they had none to offer, sup- 
pressed the house, and commanded them to return to their 
homes. This was not immediately possible owing to their 


' “Pr, Arch, Instr. div.” 1623-1628, fol. 117v, cf. Guilday, of. cit., p. 192. A 
letter was also sent by Vitelleschi, General of the Jesuits, to P. Lamormaini, S.]., 
the Emperor's confessor, asking him to co-operate with the Nuncio. Cf. Duhr. 
** Geschichte der Jesuiten,” vol. II., part II., p. 195. 

* The members of the Institute never called themselves ‘* Jesuitesses.”’ 

3 No instance of this is known. It seems to be an echo of Kellison’s unfounded 
accusation. Cf. THe MontTH, July, 1928, p. 44, note 2. The chronic state of 
poverty, however, in many of the houses of the Institute, which was caused partly by 
ae refusing to pay the dowries of their daughters on*account of the charges 

rought against it, might offer some ground for the general statement above. 

* Letter of August 17, 1628. ‘ Pr. Arch. Lett. volg.”” 1623-1628, vol. 7, fol. 115b. 

5 Cf. Letter to Klesl, September 9, 1628. Idéd. fol. 132b. 
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lack of means. Ingoli, however, would brook no delay, and 
wrote to the Nuncio urging instant dispersal of the members.* 
The four English sisters, accordingly, were sent back to Eng- 
land, the money for the journey being provided by the Nun- 
cio. A further pressing letter from the Secretary,? which re- 
veals incidently the obliquity of his judgment of the Institute, 
as well as his impetuous eagerness for its suppression, led the 
Nuncio and the Cardinal to find means for transferring the 
four Flemish sisters to Flanders. This occurred early in 
November and with it the dissolution of the house was com- 
plete.® 

Meanwhile Mgr. Pallotto, Nuncio extraordinary to the Im- 
perial court, pursued relative to the Institute the line of con- 
duct he had adopted from the beginning: he counteracted 
any attempt on Mary’s part to make new foundations, and 
urged her to carry out her intention of going to Rome, both 
of which measures received the warm approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Francesco Barberini. Nor did the 
orders of July lead him to change his policy. In his answer 
of August 5, 1628, he urged the serious consideration that, 
as the members of the Institute were held in high esteem and 
greatly favoured at the Imperial court,’ its suppression might 
well alienate the Emperor and his ministers, whose good 
will was an important factor in the negotiations then pro- 
ceeding concerning the Mantuan Succession. He was told 
in reply by the Secretary of State, that the Pope had espe- 
cially entrusted the affair to him, but left it to his judgment 
whether to temporize or not in the matter till the determina- 
tion of the Emperor in the Italian question was known.’ 
Supported thus by Barberini, Pallotto made no attempt to 
carry out the suppression, and to a further letter of Ingoli 
vouchsafed apparently no reply. Not even did he impart to 
Klesl, as had been enjoined, the orders despatched in July. 

' September 9, 1628. Jdid. fol. 131b. 

? October 24, 1628. Ibid. fol. 148. 

3 Cf. dorsal remark dated November 17, 1628, on a letter from Klesl, September 
23. ‘‘ Pr. Arch. Lett. di Germ. e Pol.” 1628, vol. 69, fol. 104. 

4 Cf. Pallotto’s letters in Kiewning, I., Nos. 37, 43, 139, 141. Barberini’s letters. 
Ibid. Nos. 56, 65, 118, 152. 

$ The Imperial Nuncios emphasize the esteem in which Mary Ward was held by 
the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, Cardinal Pazmani, and others. Cf. Kiewning, I., 
Nos. 28, 62, 97, 139. 

6 “Vat. Arch. Nunz. di Germ.” 116, fol. 73-74. Kiewning, I., No. 62. 

7 Letter of September 2. Zid. fol. 75-76. Kiewning, I, No. 86. Shortly after 
this Pallotto was appointed Nuncio Ordinary, made a Cardinal, and consecrated to 


the see of Thessalonica. 
8 Ingoli’s letter is of September 9, 1628. 
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The Cardinal in consequence continued to send his letters of 
complaint to Rome, somewhat irritated that no answer had 
been made to them. Eventually he received a reply that he 
should communicate with Pallotto to whom the decree of 
Propaganda had" been sent, and that should he consider the 
measure inadequate, he might act on his own authority as 
Cardinal Buoncompagno had done in Naples.? If this latter 
suggestion was an attempt to force the Nuncio’s hand by 
means of Klesl’s independent action, it failed completely ; for 
the Cardinal wisely refrained from running the risk of the 
Emperor's displeasure by following the course suggested. 
Nor does Pallotto even then seem to have notified the 
Cardinal. He considered the affair one of more than usual 
gravity® and kept the July decree to himself, probably fear- 
ing that some attempt independent of him might be made to 
put it into execution, or at least that some rumour of it might 
reach the Emperor. This latter fear may also be a part ex- 
planation of his anxiety to see Mary start on her journey to 
Rome.‘ When during an interview with her, he discovered 
that she had received from the Jesuits some vague notion of 
the measures intended against the Institute, he seems to have 
been genuinely concerned, refused her pressing request for 
exact information, reported the matter to the Secretary of 
State, and endeavoured to find out from other sources the ex- 
tent of her knowledge.’ It was a happy day for him when 
he was able to announce that she had definitely set out on her 
journey.*® 

In the nunciature of Brussels, at the head of which was 
Fabio de Lagonissa, Archbishop of Consa, the negotiations 


' Letters of Klesl, August 12 and September 23, 1628. ‘' Pr. Arch. Lett. di Germ. 
e Pol.” 1628, vol. 69, fol. 102 and 104. CKlesl, in these, mentions that he has found 
out that the “‘ Jesuitesses’’ have no connection with the Jesuits. 

? Letters to Klesl, September 9, and another undated, probably November 17. 
‘Pr. Arch. Lett. volg.”’ 1628, vol. 7, fol. 132b and fol. 154b. The date of the latter 
is suggested by the dorsal remark on Klesl’s letter of September 23, cf. supra. 
Cardinal Buoncompagno had not acted on his own authority, but was authorized by 
the Pope. And Ingoli knew it. Cf. Ingoli to Klesl, August 17, 1628, ut supra, 
and ‘‘The Appeal to Urban, 1629.” Other instances of Ingoli’s ‘‘ terminological 
inexactitudes ” will be given later. 

3 Pallotto to Barberini, September 13.“ Vat. Arch. Nung. di Germ.” 116, fol. 
120-121. Kiewning, I., No. 97. 

4 Cf. Pallotto’s letters of November 11, 18, 25. Kiewning, I., Nos. 141, 145, 147. 

5 Letter of September 13, ut supra. Barberini replied, October 7, that the Pro- 
ager! Rome and her companions already knew of the decree. Kiewning, I., 

o. 118. 

© Pallotto to Ingoli, February 3, 1629. ‘‘ Pr. Arch. Lett. di Germ.” 1629, vol. 
70, fol. 66. Kiewning, II., p. 44, note 4. The Nuncio emphasizes, not without 
purpose, the great consideration shown to Mary on her journey by the Electress and 
the Archduchess. 
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followed a very different course. Could one abstract from 
the sorrow of the individuals who suffered in consequence 
of them and provide a happy ending, they would form the 
theme for a comedy; for they resulted in the suppression 
of an establishment that had no connection with the Institute, 
whilst the one foundation it did possess in that territory,— 
the house of St. Omer,—escaped notice for the time being. 
On receipt of the orders of July, the hunt for “ Jesuitesses ” 
began. Only for three sees are the reports of the Bishops’ 
investigations extant.! All affirmed that no such congrega- 
tion existed in their respective dioceses, but that several 
groups of devout women lived in common for the purpose 
of teaching and other good works. Before these answers to 
his enquiries had reached the Nuncio, he replied to the in- 
structions of July, that so far he had discovered only one 
house of “ Jesuitesses,”"—St. Catherine’s—situated opposite 
the Jesuit college in Brussels.? Fuller details of the estab- 
lishment were supplied in a subsequent letter. Its seven 
members had taken the simple vow of Chastity, wore no dis- 
tinctive dress, employed themselves in the education of young 
girls, and were directed in spiritual matters by the Jesuits. 
Their schools, for the most part gratuitous, were well 
attended and they themselves highly esteemed.? On October 
14th the Nuncio counselled Ingoli against over-hasty exe- 
cution of the decree, as these “ Jesuitesses ” were doing ex- 
cellent work and filling a want that had long been recognized. 
In this, probably, Consa was but echoing the plea of the 
Archduchess Isabella, the patroness of the house, who 
showed decided opposition to an attempt he made to dissolve 
it. A further difficulty was now raised. On November 
25th, despite another pressing letter from Ingoli, the Nuncio 
openly expressed his doubt whether these “ Jesuitesses " of 
St. Catherine’s were really included in the prohibition of 
Propaganda, based as it was on the “ Circa Pastoralis"” of 
Pius V.5 In point of fact they were not included inthe decree, 


‘ * Pr, Arch. Belg. s. Fland.” Jesuitissae ad annum, 1648, incl., vol. 205, fol. 
299 ff. 
* Letter of August 8. Cf. Guilday, of. ci#., p. 194. —? 

3 Guilday, 195, It is somewhat difficult to follow the sequence of events in his 
account. 

4 Pallotto refers in a letter of November 4, 1628, to an attempt of Consa to carry 
out the decree. Cf. Kiewning, I., No. 139. . : 

$ This doubtless had reference to the question whether the Bull of Pius V., which 
concerned Tertiaries, was also to be extended to similar congregations, and possibly 
also to the further question of the competence of bishops to sanction such congrega- 
tion. Cf. Bouix, ‘De Jure Regularium,”’ 1867, I., p. 219 ff. and p. 201 ff. THe 


Month, February, :928, pp. 142-144. 
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not indeed for the reason suggested by the Nuncio, but 
simply because they were not members of Mary Ward's In- 
stitute. Consa’s letter however made no impression at Rome. 
In January he received fresh orders to proceed with the sup- 
pression. Again-he made an attempt,—the last—to avert the 
blow or at least to mitigate it. He reported on January 25, 
1629, to Cardinal Bandino that having informed the Arch- 
duchess of the Holy See’s wishes, he found that she was un- 
willing to do more than suppress that part of St. Catherine’s 
which regarded the religious character of its members, but 
wished them as lay people to continue their work of educa- 
tion.! , But this plea also was in vain; for on February 3rd, 
Ingoli again insisted on the dissolution, telling the Nuncio 
he must put an end to the business and not allow the members 
even to live together in private houses.?, Consa obeyed. On 
March 17 he reported that the suppression was proceeding 
favourably, and in the May following, sent the welcome news 
that after much difficulty and opposition on the part of the 
“* Jesuitesses ” who denied they were such, the Archbishop 
of Mechlin had suppressed the house and forbidden its mem- 
bers to reside in community.’ Ingoli replied expressing to 
the Nuncio his satisfaction at the event, conveyed to the 
Archbishop his grateful recognition of the service he had 
rendered, and obtained for him later a Papal letter of thanks.‘ 
Meanwhile the “ Jesuitesses”’ of St. Omer pursued “ the 
noiseless tenor of their way,” unnoticed and undisturbed. 
Thus ended the first stage in the suppression movement, its 
later progress will be described in a concluding article. 


LEO HICKS. 


' Guifday, p. 196. 

2 ** Pr, Arch. Lett. volg.” 1629, vol. 8, fol. 32b. Cf. Grisar, Stimmen der Zeit, 
May, 1927, p. 134, for a suggested explanation of this severity. 

3 Guilday, p. 196. 

4 Ingoli to Consa, June 30; to the Archbishop, July 10; and again to Consa 
enclosing the letter, July 31. 




















GHOSTS THAT TEASE 


URING the last twenty or thirty years I have taken 

a good deal of interest in poltergeist phenomena 

and I have read or listened to many accounts of the 
disturbances commonly classified under this heading.’ Some 
of the manifestations seem to have been extremely violent and 
in particular there are a number of stories which recount how 
invisible hands caught the victim by the throat, tightening 
their grip until the very verge of strangulation was reached. 
The curious thing, however, is that these apparently homi- 
cidal attempts never actually result in the death of the person 
so assailed. Failing memory warns me to be cautious about 
general statements, but I cannot at the moment recall a single 
instance in which the human subject in such a case has sus- 
tained any serious or permanent injury. The damage to 
property is often considerable. Windows are broken by flying 
stones until not a sound pane of glass is left in the house. 
Chairs and tables are rendered unserviceable ; plates, dishes 
and china ornaments are shattered wholesale; wearing ap- 
parel is torn to shreds or disappears mysteriously just when 
the owner wants to use it; but, however unpleasant this form 
of horseplay may be to the parties concerned, life and limb 
are apparently always respected. No doubt it may be urged 
that if anyone were strangled by a poltergeist, he would not 
be in a position to explain to his family what it was that had 
happened to him. But there are such things as inquests, and 
the medical expert would probably be able to satisfy himself 
that the catastrophe was due to something more than heart 
failure. There would be a verdict of wilful murder against 
persons unknown, and a good deal of publicity would result. 
‘* Death by Poltergeist ’’ is not a formula sanctioned by 
coroners, but it would make a good newspaper head-line, and 
if any suspicion of this sort were aroused the world could 
hardly fail to hear of it. 

All this by way of introduction to a curious story which is 
almost typical of the more innocuous variety of poltergeist 
phenomena. It is recounted by that earnest Catholic savant and 
politician, John Joseph von Gdrres, in his well-known work, 

' A ‘* poltergeist,” it may be explained, is a racketing spirit, which for the most 


part is not seen, but which throws stones, moves the furniture, smashes crockery, 
delivers thundering blows on tables and doors, and in general causes a great upset. 
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** Die Christliche Mystik.’’' Though Gorres was uncritical 
in dealing with the events of past history, no one ever doubted 
his absolute sincerity. We may trust him for reproducing 
without exaggeration the terms of the documents he had be- 
fore him, and he was too shrewd a judge of character and 
too widely conversant with men and affairs to be easily im- 
posed upon by a mere charlatan. The details he publishes 
were derived from the written statement of an eye-witness, a 
certain H. J. Aschauer, a competent teacher of mathematical 
physics, who afterwards became professor of that subject at 
the Johanneum of Gratz. Gérres describes him as a keen ob- 
server and as a man without bias, though it is not quite clear 
how far this estimate is derived from personal knowledge. 
In any case the affair produced a considerable sensation in the 
neighbourhood, which resulted in some sort of police inquiry 
and the drafting of a report. This report, a copy of which 
Gorres apparently had before him, corroborated in all essen- 
tial details the narrative of Aschauer, but it deprecated the 
exaggerated rumours and the superstition to which such al- 
leged phenomena gave occasion. The official who drafted it 
recommended that a scientific investigation should take place 
and three professors of the Johanneum were accordingly nom- 
inated for the purpose. They, however, regarding this matter 
of spooks as beneath their dignity, refused to act; with the 
usual result that, the manifestations having come to an end, 
what had been been a nine days’ wonder soon ceased to be 
spoken of and was then forgotten. 

The incidents with which we are concerned took place at 
Minchhof, a village in Styria (Austria) about nine miles from 
Gratz. In October 1818 a house occupied by one Oberge- 
meiner, who was a son-in-law of the above-mentioned H. J. 
Aschauer, was repeatedly struck by stones which broke some 
of the windows on the ground floor. As this happened only 
in the afternoon and evening, never after the house was closed 
for the night, Obergemeiner concluded that the trouble must 
be due to some trick of mischievous schoolboys who were 
playing pranks. He kept constant watch but could not suc- 
ceed in detecting the culprits. In a few days, however, the 
case began to be further complicated by mysterious knockings 


_ ' See “ Die Christliche Mystik,” vol. IIL, Pp. 361-368. Gérres was the most 
distinguished of the Catholic political leaders at that period, and he was one of the 


founders of the ‘* Historisch-politische Blatter,” which long remained an influential 
organ in Germany. The literary society which carries on the ‘ Historisches 
Jahrbuch” and other undertakings, was named in his honour the ‘ Gérres 
Gesellschaft.” 
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which were heard both at the front and at the back doors of 
the building. What added to the puzzle was that the dog 
never barked as he would certainly have done if any stranger 
had approached the house. Some members of the family 
began to be frightened and Obergemeiner determined to end 
this state of suspense. One day without giving previous 
notice to anyone he obtained the assistance of two or three 
dozen of the neighbouring peasantry and got them to form 
a cordon round the house, gradually closing in upon it and 
allowing no one to pass between them in either direction in- 
wards or outwards. He himself, meanwhile, with a man 
named Koppbauer, after assembling all the members of the 
establishment in one room, searched every corner of the 
building from garret to cellar. No clue of any kind was dis- 
covered, but at the very time that this programme was being 
carried out stones began to strike the kitchen windows. Kopp- 
bauer, putting his head out of one of them, looked anxiously 
to discover from what direction these missiles came, when 
suddenly a big stone broke a pane of the very window out of 
which he was craning his neck. As he had seen nothing 
move within his field of view he was convinced that the stone 
must have come from inside and that it was a trick played 
upon him by one of the people in the room. He turned round 
furiously to protest, but Obergemeiner and the others assured 
him that they had had nothing to do with it. In point of fact 
it would seem that the stones were coming from inside, though 
no one present could tell how, and they continued to fly at 
intervals until half-past six in the evening, when the manifes- 
tation abruptly ceased. 

Next morning the stone-throwing was resumed about eight 
o’clock, by which time a crowd of sixty people had gathered 
round the house. Further observation convinced the proprie- 
tor and his friends that the stones came from under the settle 
which ran along part of the wall on the same side of the room 
as the windows themselves. There was an accumulation there 
of ‘* die sogenannten Sechsteine,’’ fragments of a substance 
which seems to have been used like soda for washing pur- 
poses. Some of these ‘‘ stones '’ were small, others weighed 
several pounds. The reason why the household did not dis- 


‘ Other cases could be cited in which it was noted that the dogs were not dis- 
turbed by poltergeist manifestations. They neither barked nor showed any sign of 
alarm. is is mentioned, for example, in M. Perrault’s account of the spook at 
Micon. On the other hand one meets with instances in which dogs, and even horses, 
seem to have been thrown into a frenzy of terror. 
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cover earlier where the missiles came from was, no doubt, the 
apparent impossibility of any inanimate object moving in 
such a path. They flew out from under the settle and doubled 
back in a semi-circular course against the window, precisely 
as an imprisoned bird might have done.’ 

This, however, was only the beginning of disturbances of a 
much more violent character. Other windows of the house 
were broken, and in the kitchen on the ground floor, which 
seems throughout to have been the starting point of the mani- 
festations, a perfect pandemonium began to be enacted. 
Spoons, dishes, saucepans, fire-irons and almost every mov- 
able object were seen to fly about as if endowed with life. A 
good deal of damage was done, but it was noticed with some 
surprise that no one present was seriously hurt, even when 
struck by a big ‘‘stone’’ which seemed to be deliberately aimed 
and to be travelling with great velocity. Many of the moving 
objects upon contact with a living person or with a resisting 
surface fell dead as if a hand had arrested them in their flight.’ 
None the less almost every breakable thing in the kitchen was 
destroyed, and when attempts were made to rescue some of 
the crockery by removing it to a table in the hall, those who 
carried it declared that plates, etc., were snatched from their 
grasp and eventually shattered like the rest. On the table 
just mentioned a crucifix stood with two lighted candles beside 
it. The candlesticks were violently thrown down but the cru- 
cifix itself was not interfered with. The disturbance lasted 
only some two or three hours, but a curious detail is recorded 
of the mid-day repast of the family. Obergemeiner had before 
him an empty decanter with a ground-glass stopper. Suddenly 
the stopper jumped out of the neck of the decanter and fell 
upon the table. It was replaced, but twice subsequently went 
through the same performance, until they took the decanter 
and locked it up in a cupboard. 

So far Aschauer had only heard a second-hand report of 
these occurrences ; but towards the end of October fresh pheno- 
mena occurred, and Obergemeiner invited his father-in-law to 
come and see for himself. On his arrival at- Miinchhof he 
found the mistress of the house and Koppbauer alone in the 
kitchen picking up the fragments of a piece of earthenware 


‘ Gorres illustrates the curved oo of the stones by a plan, which is not repro- 
duced in the French translation of his work. 


_ # ‘Menschen, die vom Werfen grosser Steine getroffen wurden, empfanden zu 
ihrer Verwunderung, trotz der grossen Wurfgeschwindigkelt, den Anschlag nur 
leicht, und auch an ihnen fiel der K6rper dann senkrecht herunter.” Gorres, 


** Mystik,” III., 362. 
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which he had heard fall with a crash as he approached the 
door. As the three stood conversing at some distance from 
each other, a big iron spoon suddenly left the shelf on which 
it was lying and came straight at Koppbauer’s head. Weigh- 
ing about a pound * and travelling with great velocity it might 
have been expected to inflict a serious bruise, but the stricken 
man declared he felt only a light touch and the spoon dropped 
perpendicularly at his feet. Aschauer, as a student of physics, 
was keenly interested. He tried to investigate the electrical 
conditions, etc., but could find no natural explanation of such 
extraordinary movements. Nothing further however happened 
in his presence until the afternoon of the next day. On that 
occasion as he was standing at one end of the kitchen with 
nothing to intercept his view of a shelf opposite to him on 
which his gaze for the moment was resting, a big copper soup- 
tureen standing on the shelf flew off and whizzed past his 
head with such force that his hair was blown about by the 
draught it created. It crashed on to the floor but was not 
damaged. Several other people who were in the room at the 
time were like himself witnesses of what had happened. A 
few minutes later when a maid who had been rasping some 
loaves laid the loaves and the bread-rasp upon a wooden tray, 
the tray proceeded to float gently across the room, grazing 
the surface of the big stove, after which it suddenly dropped 
on to the floor so that the tray rebounded and the bread was 
scattered about. Aschauer declares that he is prepared to 
vouch for all these facts upon his solemn oath and that it 
was absolutely impossible that anyone present could have had 
a hand in them. 

Evening was now upon them and in view of previous ex- 
periences it was deemed safer to evacuate the kitchen. They 
left it bare except for three objects which it seemed to them 
could come to no harm—a ‘‘ Nudeldurchschlag ’’ (which I 
imagine to be a sort of metal colander), a heavy wooden 
bucket and an iron saucepan full of water which had its place 
beside the stove. Four people remained behind to watch 
developments, but nothing happened, and they were on the 
point of retiring early to bed when the colander, standing near 
the wall, was suddenly flung horizontally into the middle of 
the group. Ten minutes after, the bucket, which had been 
left upon the floor, fell perpendicularly from the ceiling with- 
out their having the least idea how it got there, for there was 


* Gorres says ‘‘ three-quarters of a pound,” but the Austrian pound at that date 
was notably heavier than the English. 
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nothing whatever to support it. It fell amongst them without 
doing any injury, but the slightest deviation to right or to left 
could hardly have failed to have serious consequences for one 
or other of the party. Finally the saucepan gently tilted up and 
discharged all its contents on to the floor. It was, they said— 
and, as they were then seated in a semi-circle, each one hold- 
ing a candle, they could see plainly that no one was touching 
it—just as if a careful dairymaid was very deliberately empty- 
ing one of her milkpails. 

It may readily be admitted that this would not be a very 
convincing record if it stood by itself. The police report 
would seem to afford some corroboration, but we have not the 
text of that report before us. Though Gorres speaks very 
positively of Aschauer’s sound judgment and scientific com- 
petence, the latter was not an eye-witness of all that occurred, 
and an interval of fourteen months had elapsed before he 
wrote down the statement which has just been summarized. 
The real strength of the case for the genuineness of polter- 
geist phenomena lies in the confirmation afforded by a multi- 
tude of similar examples often well attested and of quite 
modern date. Let me take, by way of illustration, the case of 
the Austrian maid-servant, ‘‘ Hannie.’’ She visited London 
in 1922 and was apparently accompanied by her ‘‘ Kobold ”’ 
who even in this country did not desist from his embarrassing 
attentions. We first hear of Hannie in November, 1921, when 
she was employed in an inn at Lieserbriicke (Carinthia) and 
was fifteen years of age. A local newspaper, the Karntner 
Tageblatt for February 15, 1922, devoted an article to the 
extraordinary things which had been taking place in the 
vicinity of this girl. Terrifying noises were heard, horses 
reared, bells rang without any ascertainable cause and even 
windmills were said to have been set in motion. What was 
more definite, the reporter, who had investigated the matter on 
the spot, states that :— 


Towards the end of December the phenomena seemed 
to gather round smaller articles and became destructive in 
tendency. Domestic utensils were the objects of attack. 
Glasses, cups and bottles were thrown about, beer casks 
were sent rolling ; wood, potatoes and ropes were treated 
as if they were feather balls. The enamel was scraped 
from a pot, panes of glass and lamps were broken. An 
iron weight was thrown for several yards, and an attempt 
to fix it with a chain did not prevent it being moved. 
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The innkeeper hoped that the disturbances would cease 
as quickly as they had arisen, but the damage grew to 
such an alarming extent, that he could not keep the girl 
Hannie any longer. She was discharged and from that 
day the haunting of Lieserbriicke ceased. 


Naval Commander Kogelnik, a gentleman who with his 
wife is much interested in psychic research, heard of the case, 
and decided to take the girl into his own service, though he 
was by no means blind to the risk he was running. He has 
issued what seems a temperate and trustworthy report of his 
experiences, a report which is at least indirectly confirmed by 
the testimony of other witnesses to the phenomena which sub- 
sequently occurred in London. To give a résumé of his 
whole statement would be impossible here, but a few speci- 
mens may be quoted. Commander Kogelnik’s wife reported 
to him that during a short absence of his she had herself wit- 
nessed the movement of various objects in the kitchen whilst 
the girls were engaged upon their work. He goes on to state 
that on the same day, May 6, 1922 :— 


About 5 p.m. I chanced to be in the kitchen giving 
some orders to Hannie, and even as I was speaking to 
her, I heard something fall to the floor, and saw that a 
small iron box which was kept on a shelf was lying be- 
neath my feet. I cannot say that I had observed this box 
to be standing in its ordinary place when | entered the 
kitchen, and consequently I did not see how it was seized 
and thrown. I only heard the noise and then observed 
the box lying on the ground. But I can vouch for the fact 
that Hannie was not moving either hand at the time, and 
I was looking at her whilst I spoke to her. The cook was 
not in the kitchen with us. Neither did I on any sub- 
sequent occasion see how things were thrown, because 
the phenomena always happened at unexpected moments, 
and I have never yet outwitted the mysterious agent, 
though I have done my best to that end, and have never 
relinquished my attitude of suspicion for a moment. I 
finally received the impression that my thoughts were in 
some way guessed beforehand and that a superior intelli- 
gence was at work in the production of the phenomena 
and was able to make a fool of me. 


This inability to notice the initial stages of poltergeist phe- 
nomena frequently recurs in the accounts preserved to us. 
The reader will remember the incident of the bucket falling 
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from the ceiling which has been recounted above. In the 
case of flying stones many observers speak as if these missiles 
could never be perceived until they were less than a yard off. 
It would almost seem as if the agency at work, whatever its 
nature may be,-possessed the power of rendering them in- 
visible, just as there is much evidence which suggests that the 
same agency, is able to introduce material objects into a room 
through closed doors. I am not affirming this, of course, and 
still less do I wish to touch upon the philosophical and theo- 
logical problems involved. I am only saying that apparently 
reliable witnesses speak in such terms that one can only 
vaguely conceive, in accord with old-fashioned views of the 
impenetrability of matter, that certain objects may have been 
dematerialized and then built up again by the spiritual forces 
concerned. However, to return to the servant Hannie, Com- 
mander Kogelnik, after replacing the iron box in its accus- 
tomed position asked the poltergeist to repeat the performance 
so that he could see how it was done. 

I waited for five minutes—for ten minutes—life has 
taught me patience ;and suddenly a smart “‘bang,’’and the 
fragments of a porcelain cup were on the kitchen floor ! 
This cup was kept on the same shelf as the iron box. Who 
could have thrown it? Not Hannie, for she was seated 
at the window under my eye, at no more than four yards 
distance. Or myself? I must ask this preposterous ques- 
tion, for there was no one else in the room. Between 5 
and 6 p.m. on May 6th it would hardly be dark, and 
there were no shutters to the large window. So I must 
suppose an Invisible Third. 

It was natural enough that Hannie’s fellow servant, the 
cook, should not take kindly to the poltergeist who not only 
broke things but interfered with her special work. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ a ladle and a spoon which the cook had laid on the 
upper part of the stove were thrown into pots standing on the 
hearth, and these throws were made with precise aim, and 
never failed of the target. So both ladle and spoon went 
Straight into the sauce.’’ Again a noise of moving furniture 
was heard in the servants’ bedroom at night, and the cook 
came to Mrs. Kogelnik to complain that ‘‘ after she and Han- 
nie had gone to sleep she was awakened by certain movements, 
and that when fully awake she saw, with the greatest horror, 
that her bed was slowly sliding hither and thither about the 
room, Hannie being all the time sound asleep.’’ It is curious 
that the late Sir William Barrett, in his paper in the ‘‘ Pro- 
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ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research ’’ which is 
mainly devoted to two Irish cases, recounts how at Derry- 
gonnelly he saw ‘‘ a large pebble drop apparently from space 
in a room where the only culprit could have been myself, and 
certainly I did not throw it,’’ and how at Enniscorthy, in 1910, 
a heavy bedstead lacking one castor, with young men sleep- 
ing in it, was dragged right across the floor.’ 

At the Kogelniks, in 1922, after many stories of things 
broken, or disappearing when they were wanted, we have a 
solitary instance of a more friendly attitude on the part of 
their tormenter. The Commander reports :— 

The same afternoon, our teabox lid was missing, and 
on discovering the loss I said: ‘‘ Now wouldn’t you be 
kind enough for once to bring back what you have taken 
away ?’’ After some minutes the said lid came rolling in 
from the hall! At this time there were with me in the 
kitchen both the cook and Hannie, and I had both under 
observation. 


All the same, the spirit’s general attitude was distinctly 
vindictive. The following was the most striking manifesta- 
tion of the kind :— 

The cook’s resentment had been increasing, and to- 
wards evening she could no longer refrain from cursing 
the thing. But the grievous words had hardly escaped 
her lips when a sharp hissing sound was heard in the air, 
followed by the frightened cry of the girl, who fled with 
both hands to her head. Though present, we heard noth- 
ing fall, and though we thoroughly inspected the kitchen 
and the rooms adjoining it, we discovered no object which 
could have been thrown. It must have been heavy and 
sharp, for we found her head swelled in one place, and 
a small cut in another which was bleeding. This was the 
end of our cook’s occult experiences, for she straightway 
left the house, minus her overcoat, two pairs of stockings 
and one pair of boots—all discovered some days later in 
different parts of the house. 


A particularly objectionable trick of this poltergeist was his 
spiriting away of keys as well as of much-needed articles of 
wearing apparel. On one occasion the cellar key had disap- 
peared, the wood and coal which were kept there became in- 
accessible and cook had to go out of doors to obtain some. 
“* She went to her room for another pair of boots, and we 


 ** Proceedings S.P.R.,” vol. XXV., pp. 378-389. 
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saw the key of that apartment flying away before our eyes, too 
quickly for pursuit. The cook’s attempts to find it, as she 
eventually did, involved a further disappointment, for as 
she opened her room, she found her boots gone !’’ This game 
of hide-and-seek*seems to have affected all the members of the 
household as the following incident will show. Commander 
Kogelnik reports :-— 


I must now relate that for a fortnight I had been unable 
to find an inkstand, which always stood on my desk. 
All search for it had been in vain. . . . Whilst my wife 
was up under the roof, and Hannie close by her was 
engaged in cleaning and sweeping, suddenly there was 
a whistling sound from the further end of the large space 
where no one had been standing. Then came a crash, 
and the inkstand fell at my wife’s feet, shivered to frag- 
ments, the ink it had contained running about over the 
floor. Shortly afterwards, pieces of coal were thrown, 
and as my wife and Hannie were not daunted, but con- 
tinued their sweeping, an old, unused flower-pot came 
hurtling through the air from a corner in which it had 
long rested, the earth with which it had been filled being 
sprinkled over the newly-swept part of the floor. After 
this the work of cleaning was stopped, and as my wife 
Saw an axe suddenly disappearing before her eyes, she 
quitted the room. All this had happened between ten 
and twelve noon, and the light was good for exact obser- 
vation." 


A more friendly poltergeist was that at the Lutheran par- 
sonage at Groben in 1718 of which a very full account has 
been left us by the Pastor Jeremias Heinisch.’ For a long 
time, though showers of stones were rained upon the roof of 
a cowshed, and though other mischievous tricks were played, 
no damage was done to property, Even when the stones were 
directed at the house and began to break windows, considera- 
tion was shown to prevent the inmates and curious observers 
from being injured by these missiles. If a group of people 
were standing near the window assailed, then, the pastor tells 


‘See Commander Kogelnik’s article in “' Psychic Science,” vol. I (1922), pp- 
272-287, and in the same journal for January, 1923, an account of the phenomena 
subsequently observed in London. 

* “ Das Zeugniss der reinen Wahrheit von den Sonder-und @underbahren Wur- 
kungen einer insgemein sogenenannten X’odo/ds oder unsichtbaren Wesens in den 
Pfarr- Wohnung zu Grében .. . abgestattet von der Orts Predigern Jeremias 
Heinisch,” Jena, 1723. 
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us, the stones, after breaking through the panes, fell perpen- 
dicularly to the ground close to the wall as if they were spent 
and some force checked them (‘‘ wie ermiidet und zuriick-ge- 
halten ’’). If the observers moved far back near the opposite 
wall, then the stones would penetrate right into the middle of 
the room. There were also stones flying in the contrary direc- 
tion from inside the room into the open air. When a group 
of curious visitors stood looking on in the courtyard outside, 
the stones always fell short of them, never amongst them. It 
may be noted, too, that in this case, more than two centuries 
old, the worthy pastor, Heinisch, writing mainly for the bene- 
fit of his ecclesiastical superiors, comments on the curved path 
of many of the missiles, which sailed round corners in a semi- 
circle contrary to the laws of motion, a course, as he phrases 
it, ‘‘ welcher nach der Ordnung eines natiirlichen Wurffs un- 
méglich bleibt.’’ During the time that these disturbances at 
Grében were at their height the pastor’s wife was confined, 
and her babe was baptized the same day in defiance of the pre- 
sumably evil agencies at work. But the spirit showed a cer- 
tain consideration and for three days after this event the family 
were left in peace. Similarly on one occasion a large stone 
seemed to be falling perpendicularly and with great velocity 
right on the minister’s head: One of the maids who was 
looking on shrieked in terror, but the stone turned aside in full 
career, though at the cost of a pane of glass through which it 
passed into the court outside. 

One final illustration may be cited from the report printed 
by the Society for Psychical Research,’ concerning an abnor- 
mally gentle poltergeist at Durmeston, on the estate of Lord 
Portland, in 1894. The following forms part of a statement 
made by Newman, one of his gamekeepers. 


On Tuesday (December 18, 1894) between 10 and 11 
a.m. Mrs. Best sent for me and told me that Annie (the 
elder girl, about 13 years of age) had seen a boot come 
out of the garden plot and strike the back door, leaving a 
muddy mark. I went into Mrs. Best’s, and I saw a bead 
strike the window; and then soon after a big blue bead 
struck the window and broke it, and fell back. Then a 
little toy whistle struck the window, but did not break it. 
Then I sat down . . . . and was looking at the door open- 
ing into the garden ; it was wide open leaving a space of 
15 inches between it and the inner wall, when I saw, 


' “ Proceedings,” vol. XII. (1897), p, 91. 
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coming from behind the door, a quantity of little shells. 
They came round the door from a height of about five feet. 
They came one at a time, at intervals varying from half- 
a-minute to a minute. They came very slowly and when 
they hit mé' I could hardly feel them. With the shells 
came two thimbles. They came so slowly that in the 
ordinary way they would have dropped long before they 
reached me. They came from a point, some, I think, a 
trifle higher, and some no higher than my head. Both 
the thimbles struck my hat. Some missed my head and 
went just past, and fell down slanting-wise (NOT as if 
suddenly dropped). Those that struck me fell straight 
down. The two children were all the time in the same 
room with me. 

There were other similar phenomena, and among other 
things an old boot, before the eyes of the witness, came sailing 
in horizontally a foot above the ground through the door; 
Mrs. Best threw it out. But for the final incident I will quote 
the condensed statement and comment of the late Mr. Andrew 
Lang :— 

Newman went and put his foot on the boot and said, 
** IT defy anything to move this boot.’’ But his story goes 
on thus: “‘ Just as I stepped off, it rose up behind me 
and knocked my hat off. There was nobody behind me.”’ 
Gamekeepers are acute observers, and if the narrative be 
untrue, malobservation or defect of memory does not ex- 
plain the fact. In this case at Durmeston, the Rector, 
Mr. Anderson, gave an account of some of the pheno- 
mena. He could not explain them and gave the best 
character to [ Mrs. Best] the Nonconformist mother of the 
child with whom the events were associated. No trickery 
was discovered.* 


In the absence of cross-examination and of any great mass 
of corroborative testimony, it can hardly be pretended that 
any of the incidents above recounted, can be regarded, taken 
singly, as conclusively proved. The curious fact is that in 
these and in scores of other cases, some of them centuries 
old, the same type of phenomena should be recorded by 
simple and apparently honest people who had no knowledge 
of psychic literature and who believed their own particular 
experiences to be unique. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
' ** Encyclopeedia Britannica” (1911) XXII., p. 15. 


























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE TRAIL OF THE GNOSTIC. 


NE of the most ancient and persistent occupations of men 

is that of inventing heresies. It is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that just second to it in antiquity and persistence comes 
the business of exposing and combating heresies. From the calm 
heights of eternal truth both of these activities must take on that 
texture of mingled pathos and humour which such a great part 
of human conduct wears. Nowhere else does mankind strut 
with so much of amusing futility and pitiful nobility of striving 
as in its efforts to compass truth. These efforts are at once our 
glory and our shame: a testimony to the divine purpose which 
inspires us, and to the blundering incompetence which handicaps 
us. Whenever men turn their eyes away from the light vouch- 
safed us by God in His revelation, they wander into heresy with an 
undeviating regularity which is nothing less than amazing. 

Yet this is to be noted in any attempt to consider heresies: 
that they are more often misfortunes than sins; that most heretics 
are not greatly culpable. What is called in the text-books a 
“formal heretic” is in actual fact a rare occurrence amongst 
men. A “ formal heretic’ is a man who knows religious truth, 
and wilfully turns from it to invent or follow religious error. 
Most heretics are only what are called “ material heretics:"’ mis- 
guided souls, led into error rather by the accident of circum- 
stances, environment, education, than by any conscious or pur- 
posive rebellion against truth. Heresy, in most instances, is 
the spiritual counterpart of a cold in the head: due to weakened 
vitality, to a lack of functional balance, to contagion. ' Both 
are sad results, in the human soul and the human body, of the 
Fall of Man and original sin. Beyond very exceptional cases, 
heresy calls even more for pity than it does for condemnation. 

Another characteristic of heresy is its lack of originality. Men 
are more stereotyped in their religious errors than in anything else. 
The variations of heresy are more nominal than real. Most of 
them are like so many Chicago voters: the same fellow under a 
different hat. Men are stupid enough to invent religious errors ;: 
they are too stupid to invent very many of them. During the long 
period of our history which is recorded, most of the heretical 
discoveries, shockingly new as they seemed to each startled gener- 
ation, have been only rediscoveries ; and as more and more of the 
records come to light, the date of the original heresy is pushed 
farther and farther back. 
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There are some who think that the oldest of all heresies is the 
Gnostic heresy, that it links immediately with the primal human 
sin. Perhaps it does. Perhaps that first insane ambition, “to be like 
gods, knowing good and evil,” was in a most direct fashion the 
jons et origo of all man’s frothy mouthings beneath the quiet 
stars of God's truth. Perhaps it was in Eden itself that men 
first thought up that jumble of pessimism and pride, of absurd 
pretensions of intellect and unbalanced horror of the flesh, which 
in time other men tried to dignify by the name of yvéess, 
* the knowledge,” and which, in shifting shapes and under vary- 
ing titles, has been the mental and moral plague of mankind 
through untold centuries down to the present day. Certain it is 
that the fundamental errors of Gnostic heresy crop up almost as 
far back as we have human record of human thinking. 

It is not easy to fashion a clear and definite outline of the 
Gnostic heresy. Historically it is protean. It seems to have a 
curious attraction for other forms of error and a curious power 
of assimilating them into itself. But there is one error which per- 
sists in it throughout history, and which seems basic: if any- 
thing may be said to be basic in such fluid congeries. ‘That 
error is the huge and important lie that the human body is 
essentially evil, that its functions and appetites are vile. Like 
most of the really great errors, this also is merely a distortion of 
a truth; but it is a distortion which peculiarly obscures the truth, 
and is the parent of a host of other errors, some of which are 
almost as much opposed to the others as all of them ;are opposed 
to the truth. It has been called Manichaeism, Catharism, Puri- 
tanism, and a score of other names. It shows itself, now ‘in a 
rabid contempt of marriage, of food and drink, of bodily com- 
forts, now in the licence of orgy. But whatever its temporary 
name, or its particular manifestation, it is always marked by a 
fanatic rushing to extremes. It is at times pompously philo- 
sophic in its jargon, it assumes at times the stateliness of ‘cold 
and detached intellect, but at bottom it is always wildly 
emotional, almost hysterical. 

Indeed one of the most striking facts about this Gnostic heresy 
is the rapidity with which it swings from one extreme to the other. 
Not merely does the sect, which in one generation is frozenly 
austere, become in the next orgiastically licentious (and back 
again, with a dizzying speed of reversion), but in every period 
of history the adherents of the sect display in their own single 
lifetimes the most amazingly contradictory vagaries of conduct. 
The second century Gnostic might be a scornful celibate for 
several years, and a drunken debauchee for several other years. 
The medizval “ Catharus ” might stalk in rags through the winter 
and wallow in lawless luxury through the summer. The 
American millionaire who gave half a million to the Anti-Saloon 
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League, and spent other huge sums in drunken frolic with his 
paramours, was not necessarily a hypocrite; he may have been 
only a good Gnostic. 

Is it not possible that many, if not most, of the shypocrisies 
so common amongst men may be explained in this way? May 
they not be the outcome of emotional! confusion, of sincere but 
misguided and unbalanced attempts to reduce to an impossible 
simplicity the complex problems of human conduct? The poli- 
tician who, in the phrase of Senator Reed, “ votes for Prohibition 
with a whiskey breath,” may conceivably believe that Prohibition 
(at least for the other fellow) is really a panacea for social ills. 
By every intelligent standard, his position is absurd ; but not any 
more absurd than that of the earlier Gnostic who thought that 
moral and spiritual excellence was bound up with the solemn 
repetition of the magic formula, “a, e, i, 0, u.” Indeed there 
has always been much moral earnestness in the Gnostics, com- 
bined with a pitiful hope that some formula, whether a sumptuary 
law or a cabalistic phrase, would furnish an immediate ‘and 
universal short-cut to the millennium. With his eyes fixed on the 
formula, the Gnostic has no attention left for the trifling mat- 
ters of consistency or sanity. 

The view of human conduct which God has given us through 
His revelation, and which God’s Church infallibly maintains, im- 
plies intellectual balance, a constant sense of what the logicians 
call “distinction.” That view is based on the truth that nothing in 
man is intrinsically evil, that all his natural functions, of body 
as well as of mind, are in themselves blameless ; but that they are 
quite imperfect, readily tend to become disorderly, and need 
unceasing vigilance on the part of the enlightened mind to be 
kept within due bounds. Good moral conduct, so envisaged, 
can be secured only at the price of continual, and sometimes 
painful, effort. Life is not merely a warfare, as Job said, ‘but 
a warfare without truce or armistice, a daily succession of en- 
gagements, small or large. 

Now, it is not easy for men always to hold that nice balance 
of judgment, and it is very wearisome for them to keep up the 
endless struggle for self-control. They become impatient of 
God’s slow methods, they criticize them, resent them, excitedly 
reject and abandon them. They will cut their bonds of the flesh 
at one stroke. “ There must be,” they cry, “ some better way of 
life than the humdrum, teasing contest, day in, day out, with the 
petulant disorderliness of the flesh!” They get into a rage 
with this unruly flesh, they are filled with violent disgust for ‘it. 
Some of them, like Origen, like the Skoptsy, castrate themselves ; 
some of them starve themselves; some of them merely become 
Prohibitionists. That there should be equally frantic revulsion 
from this extreme, and an unbridled swing to the opposite ex- 
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treme of self-indulgence, is not astonishing. The hard-headed 
pagan Horace knew that: Vaturam expellas jurca, tamen usque 
recurret. But if these fanatics stir our laughter, they may also 
move us to tears. 

Of course, no such error as this can be countenanced by the 
Catholic Church; yet it lays hold upon plenty of Catholics. 
They, being human, are also subject to this fury of impatience 
and resentment. They too are emotionally upset at times by the 
problem of managing and controlling their appetites and im- 
pulses. But they have a steadying guide in the divinely sane 
teachings of their Church. They may, and not infrequently do, 
misunderstand and distort those teachings in petty detail; but 
the broad outline holds them. They may inevitably be pulled 
hither and thither by the recurrent frenzies of “ reform” that 
swirl about them from the world without the Church, but their 
feet aré upon the Rock. 

It is not in this emotional revolt that true heresy is found; 
though it originates from such revolt. There is another element 
needed to turn the emotional disturbance into a heresy: that is the 
element of intellectual conceit, the hard self-sufficiency of the 
human mind. Once that enters in, to solidify and fix the excited 
resentment against God’s scheme, we have the formal error. Few 
men, thank God, reach that stage. But those few powerfully influ- 
ence large numbers of other men, puzzled and angry over the wel- 
ter of life, and lead them into an almost hopeless confusion of 
untruth. It must be repeated that this misguided mass of men, 
so led into heresy, are relatively little to blame. It is their great 
misfortune, rather than their fault, that they have wandered from 
truth. But they have wandered, and wandered far indeed. 

The supreme insolence of the Gnostic heresy is shown when 
it lays mutilating hands upon the humanity of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Under the specious appearance of a desire to exalt 
Him, it denies His having shared with us a real human nature. 
It destroys the truth of the Incarnation, because it refuses to con- 
ceive of God’s so humbling Himself. It fiercely resents in detail, 
or distorts into utter absurdity, the simple Gospel narratives 
of the human experiences of Jesus Christ. All that is companion- 
able and affectingly human in His conduct, it either denies, or 
considers an empty husk of appearance without any actual human 
nature back of it. To the pride which despises ‘the frailty of 
human nature, Jesus is indeed a scandal and a stone of soffence. 
It has angrily and haughtily condemned that nature iz /ofo, and 
it cannot admit that for love of us God “ emptied Himself ” and 
assumed to Himself in personal union what it has condemned. 
In this very contrast of strange fact and stranger condemnation 
may be found a hint as to why Christianity so highly esteems 
the humble acceptance of our poor human imperfections and 
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limitations, and why the Founder of Christianity was so patiently 
tolerant of even the gross faults which spring from disorderly 
human appetites, whilst He was so sharp and severe in opposing 
the pride of Gnostic Pharisees. It was in our flesh that He 
wrought our salvation, and we shall not please Him by a scornful 
contempt of that flesh. 

W.T. KANE. 





AN AMERICAN “ARTIST AND WOMAN.” 


FINE article in a recent number of Commonweal—“ Artist 

and Woman,”’ by Katherine Brégy,—was inspired by a small 
but precious volume containing a collection of the Essays of Alice 
Meynell, which was issued shortly before her death. Dealing 
on the artistic side with Mrs. Meynell’s prose, and merely touch- 
ing upon her poetic gifts, it yet recalled to my mind a rather 
unusual poem among her earlier works, which she called ‘‘A Letter 
from a Girl to Her Own Old Age.’’ This poem was published, 
I think, in Merrie England, of which Mrs, Meynell’s husband was 
at one time editor, and it won unstinted praise from Ruskin (as did 
her work generally), who pronounced it ‘‘heavenly.’’ Not so many 
years ago, there died in Boston, Mass., a woman of high spiri- 
tuality and attainments, who wrote a reply to this poem, which 
she called ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Answer to a Letter from Her Girl- 
hood.’’ Like the original, it was composed of nineteen stanzas of 
the same metrical form, and it found a home in The Irish Monthly, 
then edited by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 

With no means of knowing how the ‘‘ Answer ’’ appealed to 
Mrs. Meynell, I am yet inclined to believe that, with the clear 
vision of riper years and her large-hearted candour, she must 
have been ready to own that this echo from America also merited 
the adjective bestowed by the great English critic, breathing as 
it does throughout the atmosphere of heaven. 

A few stanzas are presented from each, to illustrate this con- 
jecture. 


, 


MRS. MEYNELL. 


Listen, and when thy hand this paper presses, 
O time-worn woman, think of her who blesses 
What thy thin fingers touch, with her caresses, 


Pause near the ending if thy long migration, 
For this one sudden hour of desolation 
Appeals to one hour of thy meditation. 


Only one youth and the bright life was shrouded, 
Only one morning and the day was clouded, 
And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 
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Oh hush, oh hush! thy tears my heart are steeping, 
Oh hush, hush, hush! So full thy fount of weeping ? 
Poor eyes, so quickly moved, so near to sleeping? 


MISS EMERY. 


I listen, and my hand thy letter presses; 
I, time-worn woman, touch it with caresses, 
I kiss the faded ink of its addresses, 


In the calm stillness of my meditation, 
Here at the ending of my long migration, 
I smile at thy young hour of desolation, 


Only one youth, but life was still God-given! 
Only one youth, but life sped on to Heaven! 
For us the gates of glory shall be riven, 


Hush thee! oh hush! no tears mine eyes are dimming; 
No grief for mine old age my heart is brimming; 
God’s mercies, all my days, that heart was hymning. 


Susan L. Emery, our New England poet, was a notable convert 
from the Episcopal Church, in which several of her family were 
distinguished workers. Her extremely retiring nature, as well 
as an unceasing devotion to her literary labours, kept her from 
any considerable prominence on the social side of life, but she 
earned a lasting distinction by being the first to make an English 
translation of the poems of “ The Little Flower.’’ Lovers of the 
little saint, whose name in this hour is on every tongue, should 
recognize in this fact a debt to Miss Emery. Of these English 
translations another gifted writer, our own Louise Imogen 
Guiney, says, ‘‘ Miss Emery has done her work almost miracu- 
lously well. It is to be feared that few will appreciate the devout 
toil which must have gone on for months and years, to make up 
a result so natural, so acceptable, so edifying as this loving trans- 
lation which clings in every line to the angelical homeliness of the 
original with a faithfulness such as appeals to both brain and 
heart.”’ 

Miss Emery’s ripe scholarship was shown on other occasions, 
as when she made translations from the German, and when she 
won second prize in a national contest for a translation of the 
Stabat Mater. 

She also did splendid journalistic work, first on The Young 
Crusader, an Episcopal paper for youth, and after her conversion, 
on the Sacred Heart Review. But perhaps her most permanent 
legacy to posterity is that gem of spiritual thought—‘‘ The Inner 
Life of the Soul,’’ which Father Russell declared was ‘‘ one of the 
holiest and most beautiful books that the century is likely to add 
to ascetic literature in the English language.”’ 
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So, while nothing can detract from the merit and the fame of 
the noble and gifted writer in Old England, we need not fear 
to class with her this saintly and talented product of our own New 
England soil, who, we cannot doubt, has long foregathered with 
her kindred soul in that Better Land of which she writes so 


rapturously. 
A. S. DRISCOLL. 





ECHOES OF “ PORTALISM.” 


ALSE ideas are, we know, very hard to kill. Ill-advised 

movements die away, but, too often, they are not done with. 
Like certain plants, once they get into a garden they are very 
hard to get rid of. Bits of the roots are left, and in time germin- 
ate, and produce new specimens, or, perhaps, variations. ‘‘Por- 
talism ’’ may be thought to be dead, but it is probably only 
scotched. At least, hopes of its future revival manifestly exist 
in some quarters. Hope springs eternal in the ‘‘ Anglo-catholic ’’ 
breast, and every Catholic response to efforts ‘‘ to explain our 
position,’’ or to smooth the way towards ‘‘ reunion,’’ encourages 
its vitality. ‘‘ Anglo-catholics ’’ want ‘‘ reunion ’’ on their own 
terms, but it seems impossible to persuade more than a few that 
those terms are impracticable because they have no relation to 
reality. Consequently, even a courteous consideration of their 
explanations and advances strengthens their delusion that, if they 
only persist, eventually Rome will be persuaded, and that their 
own theories of the Church, its unity and its government, will 
prevail. On the other hand, some Continental Catholics, sym- 
pathetic but inexperienced, find it difficult to conceive this result 
of their sympathy, and are politely incredulous when informed 
of it, even by converts from Anglicanism. So we may quite use- 
fully ask—Have we seen the end of “‘ Portalism ’’? 

The Anglican periodical, Theology, in its ‘‘ Book Notes ”’ for 
July, says of ‘‘ Rome and Reunion,’’ recently noticed in THE 
Month * :— 

The addresses are very satisfactory to Anglicans. They 
speak of the Church of England in a tone that implies that 
it is continuous with the pre-Reformation Church, and explain 
that Rome does not require submission or retractations ; those 
who insist on individual conversions are retarding ultimate 
corporate reunion. 


[It is thus very evident that there was ample justification for the 
judgment in THE Montx that “‘ the general tenor of the addresses 
is most mischievous.’’] 

However, the notice in Theology proceeds :— 

‘ May, 1928. P. 447. 

VOL. CLIT. R 
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But if this line of approach was ever permissible, it is so no 
longer. The way has been definitely blocked by recent pro- 
nouncements. The book must therefore be taken as the 
record of a voice now silenced. 


If it is so taken, so far well and good ; the Mortalium animos and 
the direction to the monks of Amay to keep their faces to the East 
will have had their intended effect. But the echoes of that silenced 
voice still linger in certain Anglican ears, and it is still hoped that 
it will be heard again as the authentic voice of a transformed 
Rome. 

Canon Francis Underhill—a prominent ‘‘ Anglo-catholic,’’ 
though not of the most ‘‘ extreme ’’ type—preached on July 29th 
a sermon entitled by the Church Times * ‘‘ A Reuniting Church.”’ 
It is not very clear whether the participle is to be taken actively or 
passively ; probably it may be taken in both senses: the divided 
Church of Christ is uniting again, and it is the Church of England 
that is doing the work. There really are people who still think that, 
and they are waiting hopefully for ‘‘ developments ’’ in Rome. 
Canon Underhill says :— 


It is commonly said, both by friends and critics of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that she will never change; and, therefore, 
that reunion with Rome must always be impossible for 
Christians who conscientiously differ from her; for she will 
always demand complete surrender to unchanging claims. 
But every Church is changing to-day. There are in the 
Roman Church scholars as competent and thinkers as pro- 
found as anywhere in Christendom ; and though the outward 
form remains constant, fresh thought leads gradually to adap- 
tation to modern knowledge. So change goes on within, quiet 
and unseen though it may be. In every Church this kind of 
movement goes on—there is no exception. And in course of 
time the adaptation will be acknowledged. It would be faith- 
less to suppose that there will never be in the Roman Church 
such re-thinking, re-statement, concession, as will make re- 
union possible. Some development from the present impasse 
is necessary for us all. 

Compare this with what he had previously said about the Malines 
Conversations :— 

These have for the moment been brought to an end; but 
the spirit which made them possible lives, and will quietly 
continue to grow in power. It may be some time before the 
formal resumption of such conferences is possible, but that 
they will in some form be resumed in the future is certain. 


‘* Formal resumption ’’?! The conversation’ were never any- 


4 Church Times: Aug. 3, 1928. 
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thing but an informal and private venture—they had no authorita- 
tive sanction, even on the Anglican side ; and it is a safe prophecy 
that even if they ever are resumed, when the lessons learned by 
an experience as yet fresh have been forgotten, the result will be 
similar to that which we have recently seen, and to that which was 
seen some sixty years ago. Besides, there is to be another Lam- 
beth Conference in two years time, and even ‘‘ Portalism ’’ will 
probably hardly be able to survive that. Certainly, developments 
are going on in the Church of England, and they are not such as 
tend to ‘‘ make reunion possible.’’ 

Canon Underhill asserts that ‘‘ every branch of the Church is 
called as never before to examine its fundamental principles, and 
to compare them patiently and charitably with those held 
by others.’’ Then let the ‘“‘ Anglo-catholic ’’ branch of the Church 
of England examine the ‘‘ Branch theory ”’ itself. But that is 
precisely what ‘‘ Anglo-catholics ’’ will not do. They assume it, 
for it is necessary to their position and pretensions. If they did 
examine it, patiently and objectively, they would find (as many 
who once held it have done) that it is untenable and based on 
unreality. If they would really take Canon Underhill’s advice 
they would at last come to realize that Catholic and Anglican 
principles (Anglican of any colour) are fundamentally diverse and 
irreconcilably opposed. To recognize that is the first step towards 
union, and such recognition ends, for those who believe in a 
supernatural Revelation, in ‘‘ individual conversion.’”’ 

For if one accepts principles one must accept also what neces- 
sarily springs from them; if one accepts a divine Revelation one 
must accept it as a whole, and not, as the Holy Father has re- 
minded us, ‘‘ use that distinction which some have seen fit to 
introduce between those articles of faith which are fundamental 
and those which are not fundamental, as they say, as if the former 
are to be accepted by all, while the latter are to be left to the free 
assent of the faithful.’’ * Canon Underhill seems by no means clear 
about this. He says :— 


But if we are ever to hope for reunion we must learn only 
to insist on what is ultimately fundamental. That is the only 
way, while human nature remains temperamentally divided. . . 
No Church which minimizes its faith and worship in dealing 
with mankind in general will make much appeal to human 
beings. But in the realm of theology, and in approaches to 
reunion, it is different. Here the aim is to achieve unity in 
fundamentals, while avoiding the attempt to dragoon all into 
a rigid uniformity. If agreement in essentials can be reached, 
we shall not quarrel about differences of emphasis or expres- 
sion. 


‘ Encyclical Afortalium Animes. 
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Here, it would seem, the preacher means, not discussion of, and 
agreement on, principles (from which an advance may be made 
to further concurrence) as distinguished from particular doctrines, 
but of a distinction among doctrines themselves. What is this 
but to fall into the very error which has been pointed out and 
condemned by Pius XI? When one meets with unqualified dis- 
tinctions between faith and theology, with allusions to tempera- 
mental divisions, to differences of emphasis and expression, one 
knows that the Anglican modernist is near at hand. The Pope 
brushes away all such sophistries. The Catholic doctrine of de- 
velopment knows nothing of doctrinal change. The Catholic ac- 
ceptance of faith is independent of temperament. There is no room 
in the Catholic Church for such ‘‘ re-thinking, re-statement, con- 
cession, as will make reunion possible ’’ with the Anglican heresy 
or any. other. Any such change would mean the abandonment of 
Revelation, the bankruptcy of Christianity, and the deliverance of 
the world to a growing Humanitarianism. A thorough examina- 
tion of their own principles and tendencies should show “* Anglo- 
catholics ’’ that they are being led towards absorption in the new 
religion of Humanity; but, alas! they are, as the sermon under 
notice shows, infected with the virus of ‘‘ the modern mind,”’ 
and nothing is more destructive of spiritual or intellectual dis- 
cernment. 

** Some development from the present impasse,’’ says the 
preacher, ‘‘ is necessary for us all.’’ It is certainly necessary for 
all those outside the existing Christian Unity who would find their 
way into it. But for the Church though it is very desirable, it is 
not necessary. The Church, which works and prays for the de- 
liverance of ‘‘ our separated brethren ’’ from their impasses, and 
desires the support of their zeal and piety in the struggle with the 
forces of Antichrist, is, nevertheless independent of them. The 
Church will carry on, and will complete, her work of sanctifying 
souls and preparing for the Kingdom of Glory, whether those who, 
professing the Christian name, still stand outside her sphere re- 
main in their present disarray and confusion, or whether they 
draw together into a federation which will ‘‘ stand over against, 
and in antagonism with, historical Catholicism.’’ * The Church 
will succeed in spite of opposition—and persecution; it is those 
who refuse to respond to her call who will fail. _ 

When Canon Underhill speaks of ‘‘ the present impasse,’’ he 
gives his case away. The Church of God is never in an impasse ; 
her way to the Kingdom of Glory, though long and arduous, and 
beset with enemies, lies open before her. 

W. A. SPENCE. 


' Church Times, loc. cit. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


We reproached the Foreign Secretary last 
War denounced: month for his apparent inability to see that 
August 27 the main immediate value of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact was its effect as a moral gesture, and that, 
therefore, adhesion to it should be as quick, spontaneous, un- 
qualified and enthusiastic as possible. For the first time in the 
world’s history, the chief nations of the world proposed to set 
their hands to an agreement that, however else they would hence- 
forth advance their interests or settle their disputes, it would not 
be by the use of armed force or the threat of it. That is the 
meaning of the abandonment of war “as an instrument of 
policy,” and it betokens such a radical change in international 
relations, such a prospect of relief from intolerable burdens, such 
a genuine if belated realization of the uncertainty and futility 
of war, that every Government should have welcomed it with 
a shout of joy and hastened to demonstrate its adhesion to it. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s illness, joined with his habitual caution, 
precluded any display of enthusiasm, but, in the words of 7he 
Times—“ the British acceptance, [on July 18th] if it may seem 
a little tardy, is sober and sincere.” Well, if it is so, the 
Home Secretary, who in a recent speech showed extraordinary 
ignorance of the collapse of the American Big Navy scheme, 
nevertheless expressed the truth when he said that the Pact will 
be of no avail unless it is “signed with the heart as well as 
with the pen”: in other words, unless the nations who sign it, 
are in earnest and really mean what it says. That sincerity can 
be shown in no better way than by giving up the means of waging 
war. If there is no drastic reduction of armaments amongst 
all the signatory Powers, the Kellogg Pact will be worse than use- 
less, for it will only serve to demonstrate the insincerity and 
the mistrust of the signatories. 


The Right We are aware of the reasons that militarists 

ot will advance, in order to avoid the voluntary 
Self-Defence. | 2bandonment of any of the means of waging 
war. They will triumphantly say—‘ we cannot 

be left without the power of self-defence,”—and—“ there are 
great nations like China and Russia who are not parties to the 
Pact: we cannot disarm if they do not.” It may be granted 
that the plea of self-defence creates a difficulty, especially if it 
be left to each nation to determine what it should regard as an 
attack. The plea, in fact, may be so interpreted as to make 
the Pact entirely nugatory, for any nation may urge that, theo- 
retically, it is still liable to be attacked by one unscrupulous 
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Power or another, and therefore must still remain fully armed. 
But this argument overlooks the fact that the League of Nations, 
by Article XII., enjoins that all disputes involving danger of 
war, or actual hostilities, should be referred to arbitration, an 
Article which immediately scotched the outbreak of war between 
Greece and Bulgaria a few years ago, and also the fact that the 
great general reduction of armaments, which the Kellogg Treaty 
makes possible and necessary, will immensely increase the general 
security. As for Russia and China, they could do little against 
the rest of the world, for they would be practically powerless 
if they were not armed and financed by Europe and America. 
The remedy, failing the adhesion of these Powers to the Pact 
in the near future, which the League of Nations should apply 
immediately, is a simple one. Stop all private, uncontrolled, 
manufacture of, and traffic in, arms. Let it cease to be for the 
financial interest of any nation, or of any group of men, that war 
should continue. To profess to dread the menace of the Russian 
or Chinese hordes, whilst ourselves providing them with the means 
of being formidable, is surely the rankest hypocrisy. 


The Kellogg Treaty which fifteen nations— 

Character of France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and 
the Pact. Italy, with their allies and associates, are, at 

the moment of writing, preparing to sign, on 

August 27th—is, as we have said, only the first step, though a 
most important one, towards the actual elimination of war from 
the world. It is a treaty without sanctions; it is a fragile thing, 
being automatically dissolved if any member breaks it; it does 
not insist on the provision of an alternative to war; it still con- 
templates war as possible under the terms of the League 
Covenant ; thus, regarded diplomatically, it is lamentably ineffec- 
tive. But it gives a lead which the war-burdened nations can 
readily follow, and a standard to which democratic Governments 
can be compelled to adhere. If people think that peace can be 
achieved by Governments alone, and that private citizens need 
not exert themselves to secure and establish it, they are woefully 
mistaken. It is public opinion that makes war or keeps peace, 
and public opinion is peculiarly exposed to the influence of or- 
ganizations which find profit in war or in the rumours of war. 
Consequently, there must be, for a long time to come, a system of 
organized peace propaganda, directed in the first place to re- 
duction of armaments of every kind, and in the second, to the 
perfecting, by establishing its Code and defining its jurisdiction, 
of the World Court of International Justice. Now that war is 
ruled out as an instrument of policy, there is no Jonger any point 
in Great Britain’s withholding assent to the Optional Clause 
which formally abandons the right to settle disputes otherwise 
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than by peaceful methods. Above all, it depends on the U.S.A. 
themselves to give vitality to the Pact. If they would make clear 
that any traitor to the Kellogg Treaty would find the States hostile 
or, at least, could not count on any support from them, they would 
give weight to a somewhat academic document. But, as deeds 
count for more than words, it is by the substantial cutting-down of 
armaments all round that the sincerity of the signatory Powers 
will stand or fall. If the Kellogg Pact does not ultimately mean 
the fulfilment of the pledge made to Germany when her forces 
were reduced by the Versailles Treaty, then neither is worth the 
parchment it is written on. 


, , With the plague of unemployment spreading 
a a vue deeper and wider and the prospects of trade 
Labour. not improving, the one bright spot in the 
Labour world seems to be the Conference of 
employers and workers, inaugurated by Sir Alfred Mond, now 
Lord Melchett, with the object of banishing the strike and the 
lock-out as instruments of industrial policy, and arranging on 
a fairer footing the respective shares of labour and capital in 
the profits of production. Here again, as in international affairs, 
there is evidence of a new and better mentality, which yet needs 
careful fostering. There are capitalists who still maintain that 
labour is adequately rewarded merely by a competitive wage: 
there are workers who, in face of the horrible historical record 
of soul-less capitalism, view with mistrust any form of friendly 
intercourse with the oppressor. The process of frank and honest 
co-operation will be retarded both by the employer who treats 
his workers with anything less than justice and good will, and 
by the worker who despairs of gaining his rights save by the 
overthrow of capitalism. On the other hand the compact ar- 
rived at the other day, by which all grades in the Railway Trans- 
port service agreed to a uniform reduction of wages and salaries 
for a year is a welcome triumph for common sense. A cut in 
wages is a serious thing for the wage-earner, and only a con- 
viction that such a reduction was necessary, if the service was 
to recover a measure of prosperity, could have brought about 
such an exhibition of solidarity. But one hopes that economy 
will be sought rather in greater efficiency than in docking wages, 
which diminishes purchasing power and therefore trade in 
general. It is said that millions are lost every year through the 
shitting and sorting of privately owned wagons. 


— The Report of the Industrial Transference 

me ” Board which after seven months’ investigation 
Earthquake. was issued on July 23rd, makes profoundly 
melancholy reading, not only on account of its 

revelations regarding unemployment but also because of the ab- 
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sence from it of any conception of the possibility of a better status 
for the industrial classes of this country than their present lot 
as property-less wage-slaves, to be educated for the labour- 
market and pensioned off when past work. Doubtless, it was not 
the business of the Board to sketch ideals, but only to take things 
as they found them, but surely a paragraph might have been 
devoted to lamenting the divorce of an over-industrialized com- 
munity from the land and the narrow concentration of vast wealth 
in comparatively few hands. This tame acquiescence in ab- 
normal social conditions is the sad result of over a century of 
blind Mammon-worship; not a single leading politician seems 
to realize that the existence of a vast proletariat of landless and 
propertyless men and women is both unjust to the individuals 
concerned, unhealthy for the State, and out of keeping with Chris- 
tian principles. In any case, the Industrial Transference Board 
ignores this radical defect, and contents itself with proclaiming 
the discovery that coal-mining and other heavy industries are 
permanently overstaffed, and that, consequently, employment in 
other trades would have to be found for some quarter of a mil- 
lion of able and willing workers, even if returning prosperity 
should reduce unemployment to its normal pre-war level. This 
is the problem to be faced. The Government, divided in fiscal 
policy, and despairing of help from the Dominions, professes 
inability to cope with it, and follows the Report in throwing the 
burden on the employing classes. On July 24th the Prime 
Minister appealed to employers to regard the helping of the 
permanently unemployed as a piece of national service equiva- 
lent to the employment of ex-soldiers after the war. But that 
comparison only reminds us that without a lead and some sort 
of organization, nothing is done. Everyone’s business is no one’s 
business. The State must organize the employers in order to 
create employment. The shipping of a few thousand miners 
to Canada for a season’s work is but a feeble outcome from the 
Board’s prolonged labours. 


: If the worthy members of the delegation from 
— the Scottish Churches, who on July 2oth asked 
Disguise. the Home Secretary and the Secretary of State 

for Scotland to devise measures to prevent their 
country being overrun by a neighbouring Celtic race, had invoked 
beforehand, with their national poet, the gift “ to see oorsels as 
ithers see us,” they might have better consulted their reputations 
for fairness, courtesy, and common sense, not to say Christianity, 
and profitably stayed at home. As things were, even the secular 
press promptly saw through their agitation to the mean and im- 
potent bigotry that lay behind it. It has long beén manifest that 
this discreditable motive has inspired the movement. The Protes- 
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tant sects are dwindling in numbers whereas the despised Papists 
are increasing: only a small percentage of the native Scots, what- 
ever religious label they may bear, go to church at all: the Bible 
in Scotland is meeting the fate which has befallen it everywhere 
outside the protection of the Church,—it is no longer regarded 
as the standard of belief or conduct. On the other hand every- 
where in Scotland the Catholic faith is reviving, and, debarred 
from the use of “ dungeon, fire and sword” which their Re- 
formation ancestors had at call, these religious busy-bodies had 
recourse to the State for protection on the plea that an alien cul- 
ture was displacing their own. It may be noted that their case 
was miserably presented. They had no statistics to go by, to 
show whether immigration from Ireland was increasing, or 
whether the immigrants came mostly from Protestant “ Ulster ” 
or from the Catholic Free State. They could not say whether the 
growing percentage of Catholics in Scotland (said to be 700% 
during the past hundred years, whereas the non-Catholic has in- 
creased by only 110%) was due to natural fertility or immigra- 
tion. But it is notorious that the non-Catholic population, left 
unguided by the sects, has been grievously infected by the plague 
of artificial sterility which has always been condemned by the 
Church. The increasing disproportion between the faiths in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, cannot but be affected by this immoral 
practice, and the Scottish sects would be better employed in 
teaching elementary Christian morality than in attempting to stir 
up racial antagonism. It is possible that the Irish immigrants are 
generally of the labouring classes and, naturally, until economic 
conditions are in some way Christianized, their coming would not 
raise the material level of their surroundings, but that Catholics 
as such, are of a lower cultural level than non-Catholics, Catholics 
must constantly deny. But how Dr. Johnson would have 
chuckled if Boswell had been able to tell him that some Scottish 
worthies had complained of other races invading their country. 


Catholic interest in the game of General-Post 

am Png that has been going on in the Anglican Hier- 
messin. archy on account of the resignation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is naturally centred 

on the doctrinal position of the various prelates promoted by 
the Prime Minister. Only a national Church whose bond of co- 
hesion is, not uniformity of teaching or obedience to divinely- 
constituted authority, but its legal establishment by the State, 
could present the spectacle of such divergence amongst its 
leaders. Of the venerable retiring Archbishop himself the chief 
characteristic seems to have been that, in another sense to that in 
which St. Paul used the words, he was “ all things to all men” 
showing just so much sympathy with each“ school of thought ” 
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in his strangely-assorted communion as not to alienate or 
seriously affront it. No one could have surpassed the dexterity 
with which he met and mastered each recurring “ crisis” in the 
Church of England during his primacy, but one would search 
the many volumes of his discourses in vain if one wished to 
draw uf in the form of propositions the articles of his personal 
belief. They would not, we fancy, amount to Thirty-nine. His 
Grace, on October 6, 1925, at the Eastbourne Anglican Congress 
told his clergy that their flocks expected of them “ less of crude 
dogmatism, more of reverent admission that, though we have 
thought about it, ovr actual certainties are very few.” This 
implied suspension of judgment regarding revealed religion on 
the part of the Primate has doubtless enabled him to meet, with 
a certain measure of acceptance, the very varying views of his 
undisciplined flock, and to secure and maintain the regard of 
all its sections. That regard will follow him into his retirement, 
for however highly-gifted his successor may be, it can hardly 
be the fortune of any religious body to evolve, twice in fifty years, 
such a marvel of diplomacy. 


The most significant of the new appointments 
Dr. Temple is that of the Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
Anti-S ie list, Le™ple, to York. For Dr. Temple has marked 
democratic leanings and, as a Churchman, was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about that measure of self-rule 
for Anglicanism, which has recently so woefully failed of its 
purpose—the Church Assembly. On the other hand, he is one 
of those who will work for reunion with Dissent and, with that in 
view, he is apparently prepared to give up the sacramental char- 
acter of Orders. How else are we to interpret his words at the 
Manchester Diocesan Conference (Nov. 2, 1927) which ran as 
follows :—- 


On the question of the celebration of Holy Communion, be- 
cause we claim no special virtue for our historic order, we 
should welcome the communicants from any recognized 
Christian bodies. It seems to me to be stark idolatry to say 
that God will refuse His gift to any who devoutly obey the 
command of Christ in the hope of receiving what Christ has 
promised. We must come to the conclusion that not only a 
Free Church minister but any layman who devoutly and not 
defiantly decides that it is right for him to celebrate the Holy 
Communion can effect a real consecration and that through 
that consecration the real gift will be given. 


This, as we know, is the teaching of Dr. Barnes of Birmingham: 
this the present Bishop of Durham, when still Bishop of Here- 
ford, taught in an Advent Ordination address in his Cathedral 
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(1908), “ The Kingdom of Christ,” he said, “ has no sacerdotal 
system. It interposes no sacrificial class between God and man: 
no class by whose intervention alone God is reconciled and man 
forgiven . . . . This absence of any Sacerdotal Order from the 
Christian Church, rightly understood, is deserving of all the more 
careful attention because of a tendency in a section of our Church 
of England to drift back towards the erroneous and misleading 
Roman doctrine of a Sacrificing Priesthood.” The bulk of the 
Anglican Episcopate would doubtless say the same and thus it 
may be that, on the occasion of the next Lambeth Conference 
(1930) or before, warmer and more successful overtures will be 
made for union with the Nonconformists. 


There is a tendency, derived from the days of 
Blood barbarism, to regard sympathy with suffering 
Sports. as a weakness, instead of looking upon it as 
the fine flower of Christianity. Soft-hearted- 
ness is not a result of soft-headedness, but springs from a clear 
recognition that cruelty, the infliction, or toleration, of unnecessary 
suffering on sentient beings, is intrinsically immoral, the wrong- 
ful gratification of a lower instinct which, like that of lust, calls 
rather for stern repression. The tiger in our composition, as 
well as the ape, has to be kept within bounds. A recent prose- 
cution for an attempt to revive cock-fighting recalls the grati- 
fying progress towards more Christian ideals in this matter that 
the last century has witnessed. Four score years ago, cock-fight- 
ing and kindred barbarities were still legal, but gradually the 
public conscience has come to recognize that “sport,” the essence 
of which is the terrifying, wounding, and killing of the brute 
creation, is itself unmanly and brutalizing. The so-called “blood- 
sports,” like hunting and shooting, survive, because they sub- 
serve other lawful purposes, and because cruelty is not of their 
essence, but they are doomed some day to disappear. Even a 
country of inveterate traditions like Spain has had lately to de- 
vise means of obviating the worst cruelties of the bull-ring, and 
now protects the unfortunate horses from evisceration by padded 
shields. Some day Christian sentiment will so far prevail as 
also to protect the unfortunate bull from torture. 

On the other hand we must own that reaction against cruelty 
often goes to another extreme and, in defiance of Christianity, 
ascribes to irrational animals the rights and privileges of the 
rational. The unfathomable gulf between human beings and the 
brute creation is ignored, to the confusion of sound philosophy 
and ethics. Wrong-headed folk denounce experiments on 
animals, not because unnecessary suffering is inflicted, nor be- 
cause no good results are achieved, but because they hold that 
animal “rights” should not be subordinated to human interests. 
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They Go not see that “rights” can only attach to “persons,” 
beings who possess reason and free-will. No one but the godless 
evolutionist, who thinks that men differ from brutes only in degree 
and not in kind, is logically consistent in opposing vivisection ; 
that the Christian should denounce its reasonable and controlled 
use argues ill for his knowledge of Christianity. 


, Unlike the great and sane and simple race of 
oe ond brutes, the human race does not, as a matter of 
Noise. . course, take its rest during the night. A 
considerable number of town-dwellers, mainly 
amongst the leisured classes, have a way of turning night into 
day to the inconvenience of those who live more rationally, and 
wish to spend the non-working hours in seeking rest. The night- 
disturbers are, of course, a minority, for the work of the world 
which employs the masses of the world has normally to be carried 
on by day. And the nuisance they create is in no ways necessary, 
being mainly allied with a certain sort of pleasure-seeking. The 
question therefore arises—is it fair to allow the few, who are 
under no compulsion, thus to invert the right order of things, and 
to interfere with the repose of the many, who are obliged to 
rest during the night? The question is made both more urgent 
and complicated by the increase of motor-traffic, for even the 
comparatively silent motor has still to herald its approach by 
sounding a horn. And thus there is a growing chorus of protest 
against unnecessary noises generally, whether by night or day. 
It has always been a puzzle why, in industrial districts, factories 
are allowed to emit, early in the day, prolonged blasts of horn or 
whistle to call their workers to their task, quite irrespective of 
the convenience of the community as a whole. Nothing perhaps 
so clearly indicates how money-making industrialism blunts the 
finer and freer perceptions as the general acquiescence in this 
gross and century-old abuse. In such a society, all sorts of fac- 
tories and all forms of locomotion, whether for passengers or 
goods, are implicitly granted a charter to be as noisy as they 
please. If conditions of trade make noise inevitable, then nothing 
must interfere with the trade. 


This is, indeed, to destroy, in the search for 

Rowdy a livelihood, the very motives for living. But 
Selfishness. if the working-day is still to resound with the 
roar and rattle of machinery, some six or eight 

hours of the night should by law be set free from this curse of 
modern civilization. The motor-car in all its manifestations is, 
as we have said, the chief offender, and therefore none but the 
comparatively silent ones should be allowed ott from 12 p.m. 
to 6a.m. But in the residential quarters of our cities, the sounds 
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of revelry by night are almost equally obnoxious, and, if on the 
stroke of midnight the saxophone and its attendant sprites were 
compelled to return to the region of their origin, the lot of the 
worker would be much alleviated. The least that can be expected 
or exacted from the devotees of pleasure is that their self-in- 
dulgence shall not penalize those from whose productive labours 
they draw the means to enjoy themselves. It is true that many 
animals who keep decent night-hours are, nevertheless, too early 
astir for our comfort. The early morning cock is a byeword 
for inconvenient hilarity, but his true place is in the country 
where all are early risers: it is because the suburbs vainly try 
to combine the amenities of country and town that he becomes 
a nuisance. As for the dog who bays the moon in city back- 
yards, his manners have been corrupted by his association with 
man: he is not to be blamed for voicing his resentment at lack 
of exercise and unnatural conditions of life. 


, It is not our ears only that are assaulted by the 

Laine —— modern growth in mechanical efficiency: our 
Country-side.  °YeS also have to endure its invasion of the 
secluded country-side, the occasional contact 

with which makes life in the centres of industry more tolerable. 
In fact, the recent domestic history of this land is largely occu- 
pied by the rural struggles between zstheticism and commer- 
cialism. The former has inspired men to unite in various 
societies, such as those for the preservation of natural amenities 
or historical monuments; the votaries of the latter, under the 
sway of mammon, do not much mind what is sacrificed, so long 
as money is made. Hence the eruption of crude advertisements, 
of hideous out-buildings, and of unsightly bungalows, which mar 
the fair face of England, and which never would be tolerated if 
the local authorities were educated enough not to sacrifice beauty 
to a few pounds of rent. Felices agricole, sua si bona norint! 
But they don’t, and the only way of checking the vandalism of 
these unhappy provincials, whether regarded singly or as herded 
in local Councils, is to rouse up public opinion against them. 
This the societies in question exert themselves to do, often with 
success, even though at times landowners have not scrupled to 
trade on their anxieties by threatening to hand over certain 
beauty-spots to the speculative builder, if not bought out at a 
high price. The latest exhibition of this narrow commercialism, 
against which lovers of beauty are loudly protesting, is the de- 
termination of the Brighton municipality to lease out a portion 
of the Downs as a motor-racing track. The area may be small 
and remote, but once the tremendously-powerful commercial in- 
terests of motoring get a foothold, such as they have at Brook- 
lands, the neighbourhood for miles around will be given over 
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to the demons of petrol and din. Besides, the precedent can 
only do harm. If a Corporation like that of Brighton can prove 
to be so short-sighted and so sordid, how can we hope that 
smaller bodies, which yet hold the loveliness of the country in 
trust, will prove more enlightened? There are few who would 
prefer to be poor and beautiful if they had the chance of being 
ugly and rich. 

Another form of individual selfishness result- 


a? = gaan ing in injury to the community is of very old 
the Community. standing—we refer to the frequent cases in sea- 


side towns of the foreshore being occupied by 
private gardens, or of fine landscapes or seascapes being shut 
off from view by miles of lofty estate-walls. A recent proposal 
to develop the region around the Lakes of Killarney as a 
National Park expounds an old grievance of the tourist—that 
amidst the most beautiful scenery in the world he has to drive 
for miles through a sort of turnel formed by demesne boundaries, 
which shut out the view of mountain and lake alike. As in- 
dustiialism spreads, this exclusiveness of the landowning classes 
presses more hardly on those who can enjoy only the sight, and 
not the possession, of beauty, and the modern practice of throw- 
ing open to the public at stated times the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of great houses is a welcome recognition on the part of 
their owners of this handicap. But in many cases, throwing 
down the walls and replacing them by open fencing would be 
far more appreciated than occasionally throwing open the gates. 

Even within the hives of industrialism, there is still too much 
acquiescence in ugly and unhealthy conditions, due to our giving 
money-making the first and last word. Take the smoke-nuisance, 
for instance. It is possible now to produce smokeless fuel, or, 
if the other kind is used, to devise means to retain and consume 
the smoke emitted. In many manufacturing towns in Germany 
no smoke is allowed, to the immense gain to the public health, 
to cleanliness, to agriculture, to the durability of buildings. What 
municipality in England would dare to make and enforce such 
an order? There would be an immediate outcry on the ground 
of expense, and the rash councillors would presently be voted 
into impotence. It is as if the smoke-clouds that hover over them 
blind the inner consciousness also of the public, even to the 
material advantages of pure air. Hence, the fairest city in the 
three Kingdoms, known in the guide books as the Scottish Athens, 
and to its inhabitants as ‘“ Auld Reekie,” is content to have its 
graceful buildings and its picturesque site continually shrouded 
in a pall of foul vapour which no breeze seems able to dispel. 
There are towns so ugly that we are grateful, for such a veil, 
but Edinburgh should have pride enough to rank itself apart, 
and enough esthetic taste to abolish this abuse. 
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The Church of England is a Parliamentary 
Anglican Church in more senses than one. It was con- 
Ambiguities. stituted by Acts of Parliament, its claim on 
its property is Parliamentary, its worship and 
discipline, and ultimately its doctrine, are decided by Parlia- 
ment. All this has been known for three or more centuries, yet 
many Anglicans seem still unaware of it, even though, by the 
institution of the National Church Assembly, the Parliamentary 
system has become part of its very constitution, and it has be- 
come formally what it always was in practice, a Congregational 
Church. All Churches must be so unless they possess some means 
of teaching and ruling which binds in ‘conscience. But 
Anglicanism from the start repudiated infallibility whether in 
Pope or Church, and its present chaos is due to its vain attempt 
to combine authority with private judgment. Dr. Goudge, writ- 
ing in 7'he Times for July 17th on “ Ultimate Authority,” illus- 
trated unconsciously the vanity of this effort. Ultimate authority, 
he wrote in effect, is for the Christian “ the authority of God in 
Christ.” The ruling of Christ is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, and here immediately we come to private judgment. For 
the Higher Critics the New Testament contains no authentic 
utterance of Christ, and for the rest its meaning can be ascer- 
tained only by individual effort. There is no infallible inter- 
preter of what is often highly ambiguous. “ But there is,” says 
Dr. Goudge, “ there is the corporate conscience of the Church of 
which he is a member.” We may ask,—where can the expression 
of the “ corporate conscience,” for instance, of Anglicanism be 
found? and the Doctor honestly gives the puzzle up. ‘“ The 
Church Catholic is divided. The Church of England is in fact 
the Church only of a minority of the nation and can interpret 
the mind of Christ only for those who are willingly its mem- 
bers.” This seems to mean merely that for those who wish to 
accept Anglican doctrines (again, which?), Anglican doctrines 
are true. A complacent ignoring of obvious but inconvenient 
facts marks the whole of the letter and the correspondence to 
which it gave rise. When will Anglicans cease to be the victims 
of phrases and get down to realities? 


At long last the text of the Bill, by which the 

Evil Irish Government proposes to give effect to the 
Literature. proposals made by its Departmental Committee 

on Evil Literature a year and a half ago, has 

been made public, and the matter will be debated in the autumn 
session. The Bill is a bold attempt to check the ravages of a 
moral plague which, in Ireland as elsewhere, is corrupting the 
mind of the nation. Other Governments are legislating in the 
same sense, Italy, Spain, Canada—to name a few—have their 
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black lists of immoral publications which are refused postal rights 
and are liable to seizure and destruction. In fact, one of the 
activities of the League of Nations is devoted to the suppression 
by international combination, of such literary poison. But it 
wili be found, we think, that the Dublin Bill, has a closer mesh 
than the other prohibitory measures. It aims, at least indirectly, 
at weakening the influence which the English Press has continued 
to exercise on the mind of Ireland during all the political vicissi- 
tudes of the past years. The traveller, who is kept for an hour or 
so on Dunleary pier whilst the newspaper vans are being loaded, 
has reason to know what a strangle-hold on Irish readers is 
held by an alien Press, with which their own native papers have 
not the means of competing. We have always held that this 
represents a domination of Ireland by the larger nation compared 
with which the former political supremacy was comparatively 
harmless. For, speaking generally, the British Press is, con- 
structively, pagan: it no longer supports Christianity as the true 
religion, nor holds that Christian morals form an absolute stan- 
dard of rectitude. The recent exhibitions of indifference to 
the Christian ideal made by the Daily Express in publishing a 
blasphemous life of Christ, and by the Daily News in treating the 
immortality of the soul as an open question, were only typical of 
the newspaper world as a whole. On the other hand, again 
speaking generally, Ireland is still a Catholic country: there is 
the possibility of a Christian state, as sketched by Pope Leo’s 
encyclicals being evolved there: the ephemeral, literature, which 
is forced on her by every device of propaganda by British news- 
paper proprietors and alas! by the lack of a strong and effective 
native press, is wholly alien to her still active Faith and must 
end, unless kept out, in gravely weakening it. The Censorship 
Bill will put a weapon in the hands of her rulers which, if wisely 
and rigorously wielded, against native offenders as well as against 
foreign, may avert that catastrophe. But without the building 
up of a strong Irish Press, mere restriction will be of little avail. 
As we write, a meeting of the Institute of Journalists is being 
convened in Dublin, and no doubt pressure will be brought to 
bear on the Government to allow the British Press to circulate 
unhampered in Ireland. Those who are keen on the success 
of the Bill will doubtless rally effectively to its support. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Birth-Prevention, Catholic Women and [Letitia Fairfield, M.D., in 
Catholic Woman's Outlook, July 1928, p. 2-] 
Christology, A New, exposed [E. Sutcliffe, S.J., in Month, Sept. 1928, 
P. 193-] 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Prejudices concerning the Papal Primacy [Civil/ad Cat- 
tolica, Aug. 4, 1928, p. 193.] 

Anti-Catholic Methodists rebuked by their own body [7 aé/et, Aug. 4, 
1928, p. 138.] 

Catholicism, Unique eminence of, witnessed to by Dr. S. H. Mellone 
and Aldous Huxley [Catholic Times, July 27, 1928, p. 3-] 

Coulton, Dr. G. G.: flaws in his historical method [Major M. V. Hay 
in Catholic Gazette, Aug. 1928, p. 243-] 

Mexico, Manchester Guardian's fictions and fallacies about [Catholic 
Times, July 27, 1928, p. 12.] 

Modernism, The Provincialism of [B. in Catholic Gazette, Aug. 1928, 
p- 246.] 

Protestant Prejudice fostered by Dr. Schaff of the “ Union Theological 
Seminary ” [W. I. Lonergan, S.J., in America, July 21, 1928, p. 347-] 

Protestantism founded on Prejudice [G. K. Chesterton in America, 
July 21, 1928, p. 345-] 

Religious Persecution in the Italian Tyrol [A. Raybould in /risk 
Monthly, Aug. 1928, p. 421.] 

Wells, Mr. H. G., his Freak Religion exposed [H. Robbins in Catholic 
Times, July 27, 1928, p. 13.] 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholic, compared with Protestant missions in China [Maternus Spitz, 
O.S.B., in Southwark Record, Aug. 1928, p. 212.] 

Catholicism, Explaining, to Protestants [L. Johnson, Jr., in America, 
July 7, 1928, p. 296.] 

Catholicism in Holland [T. M. P. Bekkers in Catholic Woman's 
Outlook, July 1928, p. 26.] 

Cremation: reasons for and against [The Editor and T. T. O’Call- 
aghan in Catholic Medical Quarterly, July 1928, pp. 65, 72.] 

Egypt, Recent discoveries in [M. B. Van de Walle in Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques, July 20, 1928, p.7.] 

James II., Mr. Belloc’s vindication of, traversed [42. Manson, O.P., 
in Blackfriars, Aug. 1928, p. 472.] 
_ Martyrs, The English: why repudiated by non-Catholics [J. Clayton 
in Blackfriars, Aug. 1928, p. 455.] 

Newman’s theories of Education, [H. Tristram, Cong. Orat., in 
Blackfriars, Aug. 1928, p. 478.] 

Vitoria, O.P., Founder of International Law [A. C. MacDiarmid in 
Blackfriars, Aug. 1928, p. 495.] 

a eal Menace to Religion [Catholic Times, Aug. 3, 1928, 
p. I. 
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REVIEWS 


“1—PATRISTIC STUDIES 
I. PALLADIUS.* 


ROM the Cambridge University Press we have received an 

excellently printed and handsomely bound volume of Palladius’ 
Dialogue on the Life of St. Chrysostom. The work was pre- 
sented at Oxford as a thesis, and won for the writer the D.Ph. 
It follows the stereotyped lines of: Introduction, Text, Notes, 
Indices and Appendices. Out of a total of 230 pages, 150 are 
devoted to the Introduction and Text. And it is on these, its 
two principal parts, that the book will stand or fall in the judgment 
of scholars. After a careful perusal of the ‘‘ Notes ’’ and ‘‘ Index 
to the Greek Text,’’ I have no hesitation in stating that these two 
items will prove of little value either to the learned or unlearned 
reader. The textual revision accomplished by the author deserves 
the thanks of all scholars; the more so because the valuable ap- 
paratus criticus, presented in footnotes, enables the expert to con- 
trol the suggested revision and possibly to improve on it. 

Our highest praise must, however, be reserved for the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction ’’; for it touches on all issues already raised and on any 
still likely to be raised in connection with the life and writings of 
Palladius. All writings bearing on this subject have been ex- 
ploited by the author, who has set before his readers a succinct 
and satisfactory account of the results of latest research. He 
shows good grounds for his conclusion that the ‘‘ Dialogus ”’ 
comes from the same mind that produced the ‘‘ Historia Lan- 
siaca,’’ the earliest history of monasticism, which is admittedly 
the work of Bishop Palladius of Helenopolis, subsequently trans- 
lated to Aspona. 

Concerning the important question of date, the author seems 
to have the weight of evidence on his side when he decides for 
A.D. 408, as against A.D. 420-431. Again one cannot but praise 
his lucid exposition of ‘‘ Palladius’ Life,’’ ‘‘the Literary Sources,”’ 
** the history of criticism on the Dialogue ’’ and “ Palladius’ Re- 
liability.’’ Equally good are the notices on ‘‘ Editions,’’ ‘‘ Trans- 
lations ’’ and ‘‘ Manuscripts.”’ 

The few meagre paragraphs on ‘‘ Language and Style ’’ are 
in striking contrast with those dealing with history and criticism. 
Indeed one receives the impression that the abundance of erudition 
has put Greek scholarship in the shade. No doubt the author is 
a Greek scholar, but in his ‘‘ Notes ’’ he seems to have decided 


* Palladii Dialogus de Vita S. Joannis Chrysostomi. By P. R. Coleman Norton, 
A.M., D.Phil. (Oxon.). Pp. xci. 230. Price, 15s. net. 
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to conceal the fact. And here, we think, is the clue both to the 
somewhat slipshod treatment of *‘ Language and Style,’’ and to 
the jejune, if not paltry, character of the ‘‘ Notes,’’ which are of 
little worth either for the interpretation of more difficult passages 
or for the elucidation of Greek idiom. Not only by its contents 
but by its omissions the ‘‘ Index to Greek text ’’ fastens atten- 
tion on a number of words and expressions that clamoured for 
comment and failed to get it. 

On the important subject of accidence, syntax and vocabulary, 
which should be appraised by fifth century standards, there is little 
beyond repeated observations to the effect that Palladius is un- 
grammatical. He belongs to the great epoch of Basil, Gregory 
and Chrysostom. Their speech, though in many respects un- 
Attic, was, nevertheless, the speech of Atticists, with marked 
characteristics of its own, well deserving our study. The book 
is none the less likely to remain a standard work until super- 
seded by one that will meet the desiderata described. 


Il, ST. AMBROSE. 


We offer a hearty, if somewhat belated, welcome to four learned 
volumes on St. Ambrose, all emanating from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.’ One of these presents to our studious clergy 
and to all students of Patrology an admirable edition of St. Am- 
brose’s treatise entitled ‘‘ On Naboth,’’ in which are stigmatized 
the abuse of riches and the inhumanity of the rich to the poor. Two 
of the rest are purely philological in scope, and are addressed more 
to scholars who are interested in the linguistic peculiarities of 
fifth century writers in general and of St. Ambrose in particular. 
One of these two doctoral theses, that by Sister Adams, deals 
with the Latinity of St. Ambrose in all its details, as exhibited in 
his letters ; the other is confined to a comprehensive and intensive 
study of his vocabulary as found in the moral-ascetical writings. 
Hence the three dissertations have much in common, and in this 
respect seem to invite comparison. 

Dr. Maguire was spared all labour over his text, deeming it 
wisest to adopt from the Vienna Corpus C. Schenkl’s careful re- 
vision. He accordingly concentrates all his efforts om the trans- 
lation and commentary. He has produced an accurate and fairly 
readable version inclining rather to be more literal than literary. 
The notes of the commentary are copious, directed to throw light 

' S. Ambrosii De Nabathae, with Commentary, Introduction, and Translation. By 
Martin R. P. Maguire, A.M., D.Ph. 

The Latinity of the Letters of ‘St, Ambrose. By Sister Miriam Annunciata 
Adams, M.A., D.Ph. 

The Vocabulary 0 the Moral-Ascetical works of St. Ambrose, By Sister M. 
Finbarr Barry, M.A., D.Ph. 

Vita Sancti Ambrosii a Pauline ejus Notario. By Sister M. Simplicia 


Kaniecka, M.A., Ph.D. The Catholic University of America. Pp. xvi—186. 
Price, $3.00. 
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on difficulties from any source whatever, whether in the domain of 
history, Roman law and customs, grammar, style, abnormality 
in point of classical usage, obscurity of diction, etc. With a 
good text on one side of the page, and the translation on the 
opposite side, fallowed by a rich and varied commentary, the most 
indolent reader can enjoy this hitherto little known homily of St. 
Ambrose. In his ‘‘ Introduction,’’ besides a valuable discussion 
on the occasion, date, sources, and literary significance of the “‘ De 
Nabathae,’’ Dr. Maguire deals at length with the vocabulary and 
syntax of St. Ambrose as revealed in this homily. Comparisons 
are not always odious, and I think it only fair to remark that this 
work will bear comparison with ‘‘ The Dialogue of Palladius ”’ 
crowned with an Oxford doctorate. 

Dr. Adams’ thesis likewise furnishes a study,—but more detailed 
than that just discussed—of Ambrose’s syntax, vocabulary and 
style, in so far as this is displayed by the use of what are usually 
termed figures of rhetoric. Dr. Adams’ task was perhaps the 
easiest of all three. For her the ground had been broken and a 
road marked and mapped for the disquisition on syntax by Dr. 
Maguire’s succinct exposition. And both these investigators had 
at their disposal, for light and guidance the considerably large 
work exclusively devoted to Ambrose’s Vocabulary by Dr. Finbarr 
Barry. 

Our professors of Theology who are in the habit of consulting 
the original works when they quote from the Fathers, will find 
most useful aids to the study of St. Ambrose in the three works 
under review. Exigencies of space will not permit a lengthy com- 
parative study of some of the results obtained by our three doctors 
in the important matter of ‘‘ Ambrose’s Vocabulary.’’ Dr. Barry 
tells us, and with apparently good grounds for the assertion, 
that: ‘‘ Hippolytus of Rome was the only western writer directly 
employed: by Ambrose. . . . He shows litile acquaintance with 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian. . . . In exegesis he drew on Philo and 
Origen. For moral and dogmatic instruction he had recourse to 
the best Greek ecclesiastics of his day, Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Didymus, Epiphanius and Gregory Nazianzen.’’ Dr. 
Adams, dealing also with vocabulary, informs the reader that she 
excludes from her lists ‘‘ words which appeax before the Christian 
Apologists, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius and 
Arnobius, since with them . . . the foundations of a fixed Christian 
terminology are laid.’’ Then she goes on: “‘ To these writers 
Ambrose is indebted, next to Seneca, Pliny, and the Augustan 
poets for the non-classical elements of a vocabulary predomin- 
antly classical.’’ 

How is one to explain the seeming contradjction? Had the 
Latin language, newly enriched by the great Latin Apologists, 
already become so universal in ecclesiastical circles, that Ambrose 
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imbibed it from his environment without special recourse to Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian and the rest? At any rate both Dr. Barry and 
Dr. Adams agree that Ambrose is predominantly classical in his 
choice of words, though his syntax reveals considerable divergence 
from classical norms. 

A happy, not to say necessary, addition to the three volumes 
mentioned comes the Life of St. Ambrose by Paulinus. We have 
here an admirable specimen of Christian biography, scientifically 
edited and with such accuracy and erudition as must necessarily 
win the praise of all scholars. Time and experience is bringing the 
output of the Classical Department in our American Catholic Uni- 
versity to such perfection that it is a pleasure and conscientious 
duty to acknowledge and proclaim it. The Introduction supplies 
the fullest possible information on this the earliest life of the great 
Bishop of Milan; and the vast bibliography shows that the author 
overlooked no source, ancient or modern, that can throw light on 
the subject of her thesis. Thus the reader will find an accurate and 
concise record of whatever is known about Paulinus: his early 
training, his association with Ambrose and Augustine, and the 
whole range of his literary activity. Our author also furnishes us 
with a revised text and critical apparatus, while accepting the 
Benedictine edition as a basis for her textual revision. There is 
likewise a copious and learned Commentary. An accurate trans- 
lation accompanies the text, more faithful perhaps than idiomatic, 
occasionally not venturing, in the interests of greater clarity, to 
break up the longer Latin sentences. We venture to suggest that 
the version would have gained in literary excellence, had Dr. 
Deferrari’s principles of translation, as exhibited in ‘‘ St. Basil’s 
Letters,’’ been taken for model, rather than the standard followed. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the introductory para- | 
graphs, on vocabulary, syntax and style. 


2—POPE INNOCENT IV.' 


Y the recent and quite unexpected death of Mgr. Horace 

Mann, Rector of the Beda, historical scholarship has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. It seems only the other day that we 
were congratulating ourselves that the publication of his great 
work on the Lives of the Popes, which owing to the European 
War was interrupted for ten years, had at last been resumed. 
We can only hope that the author in his manuscript preparations 
had got well ahead of his printers, and that we may still look 
forward to the completion of his history of the papacy, at any 
rate down to the end of the thirteenth century. This seems not 
improbabie from the fact that in a footnote towards the close of 


' The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By Mgr. Horace K. Mann. Vol. 
XIV., 1243-1254, Innocent IV. Kegan Paul. Pp. x., 308. Price, 15s. net. 1928, 
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the volume now before us (p. 298), he speaks of “this war 
‘(1916),” implying that he was already busied with Innocent IV. 
as much as twelve years ago, and also from the fact that though 
here and there a reference occurs to books and articles of more 
recent date, the-bibliographical indications are not quite such as 
would be provided by one writing in the second quarter of the 
present century. There is not, perhaps, any one of the thirteen 
*olumes previously published which has a greater interest for 
the author’s fellow countrymen than this study of the pontificate 
of Innocent IV. For the majority of English historians the 
jaundiced attitude towards the Holy See of the great St. Albans 
chronicler, Matthew Paris, has systematically queered the pitch. 
He was a monk of good repute, a very able and plausible writer, 
extremely patriotic in his sympathies, and it has commonly been 
assumed that we could not go to a better source to learn the truth 
about the papacy and the impression which the exactions of the 
Roman Curia made upon the more educated Englishman of that 
time. Mgr. Mann has rendered a great service in exposing 
‘Matthew's multitudinous inexactitudes and ill-natured misrepre- 
sentations. We strongly recommend any reader who has been 
impressed by Dr. William Hunt's panegyric on Paris in the 
Dictionary of National Biography—in the course of which ixéer 
alia he describes the St. Albans monk as “a man of perfect 
truthfulness " (!)—to study carefully Mgr. Mann’s footnotes in 
the volume now before us. Matthew has hitherto been considered 
one of the most important sources for the history of the first 
council of Lyons, but Déllinger long ago declared that his nar- 
gative “ where it is not supported by contemporary writers or 
documents, merits little or no belief.” Mgr. Mann has had no 
difficulty in demonstrating the correctness of this judgment. It 
is, of course, the conclusion of the struggle with the Emperor 
‘Frederick II. which makes the pontificate of Innocent so ex- 
ceptionally important, and our author who had already dealt with 
the Emperor in some detail in the previous volume, is now able 
to complete his portrait of this strangely enigmatic and dangerous 
enemy of the Church. Other matters however are not neglected. 
If Innocent’s treatment of heresy is discussed very frankly, his 
vindication of the Jews from the charge of ritual murder is also 
duly emphasized. Two specially interesting chapters are those 
devoted to the Crusades and to the Missions to the far East. 
Innocent IV. was in many ways a great pontiff and it is one of 
the curious ironies of history that the compiler of the inscription 
engraved upon his tomb apparently regarded his bestowal of the 
red hat upon his cardinals (“‘ quum purpureo primus pileo car- 
dinales exornasset"’) as one of the most memorable of his 
achievements. 
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3—THE ETHIOPIC SYNAXARIES'! 


T would hardly be an exaggeration to say that Ethiopic litera- 

ture is a sort of dust-bin which has gathered up all that is most 
extravagant, most apocryphal and most frowned upon by eccle- 
siastical authority, in the Christian writings of the early Church. 
This does not by any means imply that its contents are valueless. 
As in other dust-bins, the sagacious chiffonnier may bring to light 
many things of interest and occasionally treasure-trove uf serious 
moment. Even the captains of industry whose soul is in finance 
have come of late to realize the importance of waste products and 
have discovered that fortunes may be hidden in their refuse-heaps. 
We are, therefore, very grateful to workers who like Sir Ernest 
Budge, help to bring within the reach of all sources of knowledge 
which hitherto have only been accessible to the limited number of 
scholars who study Ethiopic. 

In the four volumes now before us Sir Ernest has provided a 
complete—complete, at least, except for the Salamét or salutations 
—and very readable translation of that curious type of service- 
book, the Ethiopic Synaxaries, which correspond in their general 
features with the most fully developed Martyrologia of the west- 
ern Church. A rendering into French was begun years ago in the 
Abbé Graffin’s ‘‘ Patrologia Orientalis,’’ but it has made very 
slow progress, and the present version which embraces the calen- 
dar for all the months of the -year will be welcomed by many 
students. The contents are not often of serious historical value, 
except perhaps so far as they concern the later patriarchs of 
Alexandria, but they help to throw a good deal of light upon the 
mentality of the oriental hagiographer. It is curious to find in a 
remote corner of Africa the echo of legends which we come across 
in such a writer as Giraldus the Welshman. Sir Ernest, in his pre- 
face, directs attention to the long story of the young man who, 
falling in love with his master’s daughter, signed a compact with 
Satan in order to gain his desires, but who afterwards escaped 
from his bargain through the prayers of St. Basil. This miracu- 
lous answer to prayer seems to have been commemorated in the 
Ethiopic Church by a special festival, though it is not, we imagine, 
a tale of very common occurrence. Nevertheless, Giraldus in his 
“* Gemma Ecclesiastica ’’ tells the whole story at even greater 
length, and his narration agrees quite closely with the Ethiopic, 
even in less important details. 

With regard to the arrangement of the calendar the Synaxaries 
offer many problems. They do not seem to be entirely independent 
of Western influences though there is little superficial resemb- 
lance. Still it is curious to find that the Ethiopians kept oue 

* The Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian Church—A translation of the Ethi 


Synaxarium.” By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., etc. In 4 vols, Cambri > 
University Press. Pp. Ixxxviii., 1,334. ice, 3. gns. net. 1928. 
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ten days of our Lord’s Nativity, the feasts of St. Stephen, the 
Holy Innocents (variously stated in our texts to be 18,000 or 
144,000 in number), St. John the Evangelist, and ‘‘ St. Silvester, 
Archbishop of Rome,’’ while “‘ St. Anastasia the martyr ’’ occurs 
two days before the Nativity. The computation of the Holy Inno- 
cents is of a piece with most of the other data furnished in the 
Synaxaries. The Editor remarks that ‘‘ the roundness of some of 
the numbers given, (i.e., of the martyrs under Decius and Diocle- 
tian) e. g., 190,084, 76,000, 25,000, 90,000, 30,000, 2,000, 17,000, 
suggests guesswork on the part of the writers of the narratives, 
whilst the exactness of the others, e.g., 14,730 men and 7 women; 
484 men and 49 women, 450 priests, deacons, etc., and 8,490 of 
the laity, is suspicious,’’ This is putting the matter very mildly. 

The book is admirably printed, and all hagiographical scholars 
have reason to be deeply grateful to Sir Ernest Budge for his 
painstaking translation of these rare texts. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 
E very heartily recommend A Handbook of Fundamental Theology 
(Vol. I., Natural Religion), adapted from the German of Father J. 
Brunsmann, S.V.D., by Dr. A. Preuss (Herder: 9s.). The subject has 
frequently been handled before, but there was room for such a brief 
and competent exposition, Members of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
will find the volume useful, The definition and essence of religion is 
fully discussed, and the various theories of modern evolutionists, ex- 
plaining the origin of the religious consciousness, are dealt with. A 
further volume seems to be promised, but no indication of its contents 
is given, The only criticism we have to make on the present volume 
is one grounded on the difference of monetary values and cost of pro- 
duction here and in the States, We cannot help feeling that the price 
(nine shillings for 280 pages of very large type) seems rather excessive, 
BIBLICAL. 

Fr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., who has translated and edited the Epistle 
in the “ Westminster Version,” elaborates his exposition in Readings 
in First Corinthians (Herder: 6s. n.), a series of short exegetical papers 
on the chief underlying ideas of that great Christian document. Some 
preliminary chapters give the reader all that is necessary to appreciate 
the position of the Apostle and the circumstances of his writing, and 
then follow discussions of the great themes—the “Wisdom of God,” 
the ‘‘ Power of God,” “Ye are Christ’s,” “ Marriage,” the ‘“ Holy 
Eucharist,” etc., which wonderfully elucidate the meaning of the Apos- 
tolic teaching. An Appendix contains a valuable dissertation on the 
doctrine of ‘‘ The Mystical Body,” “to grasp which,” says Father Lattey, 
“is to know St. Paul,” contributed by the Rev. C. Tigar, S.J. 

The Book of Ruth, with its short romantic story, e¢idently makes a 
tempting task for the beginner. Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., edited 
a translation in “ Hebrew-English” with full grammatical notes in 
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1912 (David Nutt), which in spite of some drawbacks probably remains 
the most helpful book in English wherewith to attempt continuous 
reading, Pére Joiion, S.J., of the Pontifical Institute of Biblical Studies, 
published a critical edition of the Hebrew text in pamphlet form at the 
Institute in 1924 to serve as an application of his learned and valuable 
Hebrew grammar, to which references are given in the footnotes; his 
text can be used conveniently with Father Steuart’s book. Dr. Kennedy 
in his Book of Ruth (S.P.C.K.: 2s. 6d.) has now edited the Hebrew 
text once more, with grammatical notes and a vocabulary, but with 
no translation, The book is intended for private or class use, and is a 
marvel of cheapness, but offers less help than Father Steuart’s, and 
supposes more advanced students, It should prove useful in its own 
way, and we hope that all this help will encourage theological students 
to master this not very difficult language, after the example of Blessed 
Card, Bellarmine and a certain disciple of his. For ourselves we prefer 
to begin with the first chapters of Genesis, because the subject-matter 
is valuable, and it is encouraging to the beginner to find the words 
repeating themselves. The Book of Ruth, on the other hand, cannot 
easily be expounded in public; even the most modern of damsels might 
occasionally raise her eyebrows, and fail to appreciate the deep pur- 
poses of the Lord. 
LITURGICAL. 

The publishers have given a good start to their ““ Home and Cloister 
Books" by issuing as a first volume, Sacramentals and some Catholis 
Practices, by Aidan, Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. (Harding and More: 
3s. 6d.). It is, to begin with, a model of beautiful printing and general 
production. For its subject-matter His Eminence has elaborated certain 
notes on addresses he has given on some of our commonest practices, 
feeling sure that they will be of help both to “ born” Catholics and 
to converts. Indeed he is right; and the astonishingly sweet reason- 
ableness which runs through the book would surely convince the most 
bigoted enemy of “ image-worship.” The subjects are fourteen; among 
them Holy Water, the Sign of the Cross, Images, Lights, Incense, the 
Agnus Dei. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


A continuation of the edifying series called Meditations and Readings 
for every day of the year, selected from the spiritual writings of St. 
Alphonsus by John Bapt. Coyle, C.SS.R. (Talbot Press: 5s. n.), forms 
the first part of Vol. III. The period covered is from the Ascension 
to the Fifth Sunday after Pentecost; and as this period in great part 
centres round the Feast of Corpus Christi, the editor has made this part 
as much as possible a Blessed Sacrament volume. Needless to say, 
therefore, one expects to find in this book some of the choicest passages 
from the writings of the saint; and one is not disappointed. 

As long as practice halts behind profession such books as The Duties 
of a Christian, by Gabriel de Montgros, Ph.D., D.D., translated by 
Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B., of Belmont (Herder: 7s. n.) will be needed. 
It is an eloquent and earnest exposition of the relations of man to 
God, to himself, and to his neighbour. Delivered originally as sermons, 
and published in French as elaborated meditations, the tramslator has 
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preferred to arrange the book in chapters; a wise decision in preparing 
a work for English readers. The eloquence of the original has been 
deliberately preserved as much as possible. 

In God and Ourselves (Herder: 7s. n.), Dr. Godfrey of Ushaw has 
given us a volume of most practical and useful thoughts on the 
spiritual life. They suggest elaborated notes by a careful thinker with 
a view to conferences; besides the main heading of the chapters, each 
separate section has its own title set out in bold, black type. These 
alone catch the eye and set the reader reflecting; an excellent method. 
The subjects are most varied—the Love of God, Prayer, Sin, Faith, Our 
Lady, the Sacred Priesthood, etc., etc. As one might expect from 
the learned author, Scripture, St. Thomas, ‘the Liturgy, are liberally 
used to enforce the doctrines he teaches. The book impresses one with 
its sober earnestness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


As, we believe, there is no English account of St. Ambrose save that 
given by Alban Butler, we are glad to welcome Mr, Herbert Wilson's 
translation of Professor P. de-Labriolle’s critical study, The Life and 
Times of St. Ambrose (Herder: 9s. n.). No proper notion of the 
character of the Saint can be gained without knowledge of that strange 
fourth century in which he lived. It was Ambrose who successfully 
asserted the supremacy of the Church in the moral sphere, though 
M, de Labriolle is somewhat sceptical about the details of his treat- 
ment of Theodosius. He was an all-round Bishop, a teacher, an ad- 
ministrator, a lawgiver, a writer, as well as a Saint, He exhibited in all 
these respects the practical Roman genius, ithough, as a matter of 
fact, his religious culture was Greek, M. de Labriolle deals adequately 
with these aspects of his genius, but, strangely enough, says nothing 
about his connection with the music and liturgy associated with his 
name, 

Mrs, Helena Concannon has had the happy idea of describing, for 
the benefit of modern schoolgirls, the schooldays of a number of children 
selected from various ages. In her Garden of Girls (Benziger Bros: 
$1.75) the blooms selected range from the fourth century to the nine- 
teenth, beginning with ‘“ Darlugdacha,” a ward of St. Brigid's, and 
ending with Scott’s “ pet Marjorie.” In each case Mrs. Concannon 
skilfully traces the approaches to ideal womanhood made in such widely 
different surroundings, It is a book which our schools should welcome. 

The short and simple annals of the cloister, in these latter days, pro- 
vide many a tale of virtue, no less heroic because hidden and unsus- 
pected, Perhaps it was always so, only now the records are more often 
published, In An Epic of Bravery (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), a translation 
from the French, a nun of the Holy Family of the Sacred Heart tells 
the story of Sister Eugenie Joubert, a chosen soul who closed a short 
religious life of about nine years in 1904 in her 28th year. Her bravery 
was shown in that interior conquest which, in the qualities demanded 
and the forces opposed, is greater than the taking of cities. 

Saint Joseph, by Cardinal Dubois (Lecoffre: 7.50 fr.), is ‘a good, 
compendious treatise on the Patron of the Universal Church, It :is 
founded on the Scriptures, of course, but gives all the various traditions 
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concerning the life and death of St. Joseph. His millions of clients 
will be glad to have this authoritative little book about him. 

We are glad to see Professor O’Rahilly’s classic spiritual biography 
translated into French as Vie du Pére William Doyle (Lethielleux: 
22.00 fr.) by M. Ph. Mazoyer. We feel that the picture thus presented 
of a real God-lover, usgue ad contemptum sui, will be better appreciated 
among a people, who have not passed several centuries amid the fogs 
and frosts of a pervasive Protestantism. As we have often pointed 
out, this record is a good deal more than the story of an heroic life: 
it is a complete treatise on the Gospel ideal of asceticism, as elaborated 
in the Spiritual Exercises, By its continued success the author’s bold 
yet intelligent use jof Father Doyle’s journals intimes has been completely 
vindicated, 

The unloveliness of Puritanism, which is Christian asceticism gone 
sour, is abundantly illustrated in John Bunyan, a Study in Personality 
(Dent and Sons: 6s, n.) by G. B. Harrison, M.A., who writes, never- 
theless, with sympathy about the author of the great allegory, the 
tercentenary of whose birth occurs this year. Bunyan’s religion was 
a variety of Calvinism, involving the blasphemous conception of God's 
nature and dealings, embodied in that perverse creed. The records 
of the futile theocracy which he joined on his conversion at Bedford 
exhibit in a pitiful light the vagaries of religious impulse devoid of 
authoritative guidance, But in spite of its ignorance and error, the 
Pilgrim's Progress remains the revelation of a sincere and earnest soul, 
zealous for the truth as it knew it, 


HISTORICAL, 


Father Etienne Robo, Parish Priest of Farnham, Surrey, has brought 
out, apropos of the recent eighth centenary of the settlement of the 
Cistercians there, A Little History of the Abbey of Our Lady of Waverley 
(Langham: ts.), in his neighbourhood. In its 54 pages is contained a 
vast amount of information concerning the foundation and its fortunes, 
the fruit of scholarly investigation, and the booklet must be added to 
that growing number of local histories which are so necessary for the 
understanding of the past. Not the least pleasing feature of the pro- 
duction is a sympathetic preface from the pen of the Anglican Rector 
of Farnham. 

Students of Franciscan lore will welcome the special centenary num- 
ber of the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Oct. 1926. Quaracchi 
Press), a substantial volume of more than nine hundred pages. Of 
tthe ten principal articles, there are two which have a special interest 
for English readers—one, in English, on the Franciscan School at 
Oxford in the thirteenth century, by Mr. A. G. Little; the other, in 
French, on Friar Thomas of York, the author of the first metaphysical 
Summa of the thirteenth century, from the competent pen of Pére 
Longpre, O.F.M. There are also interesting articles on St. Clare, on 
the name of St, Francis, on St. Francis and the Liturgy, St. ‘Francis 
and art, etc., with numerous reproductions of ancient pictures of the 
Saint, 

The French Revolution is the inexhaustible theme of political and 
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ecclesiastical historians. Two works have recently come to hand, to 
which we gladly call the attention of our readers, M. L’Abbé Sicard’s 
volume, Le Clergé de France pendant'la Révolution, Vol. II, La Lutte 
réligieuse (Gabalda: 20 fr.; 500 pp.), is ‘the last instalment of a work 
which has been crowned by the French Academy, and which, in its 
special field, has been widely appreciated. M. Edouard Gasc-Desfossés's 
L’Assemblée Constituante et L’Assemblée Législative (Beauchesne: 
706 pp.) is the second volume of a work whose first part was reviewed 
in these columns in December, 1924. It deals with the political aspect 
of the earlier stages of the Revolution down to the action at jValmy. 

Miss Pauline Henley, M.A., in her historical study, Spenser in 
Ireland (Longmans: 6s. n.), has given a remarkably impartial account 
of a character whom the Irish have no reason to love, She makes 
every allowance for the influences, political, racial, religious, and per- 
sonal which combined to pervert the poet's mind when he came to set 
down his impressions of how that Catholic nation should be treated 
by its conquerors; but she cannot entirely free the “ gentle poet " from 
the stigma of most unChristian principles and counsels, The historical 
setting which she provides for her picture is in general accurate, but 
the statement (p. 171) that in the Middle Ages “the Pope was the 
sole legitimate source of earthly power ” is very wide of the fact. Nor 
does it do, as she sometimes does, to trust to English non-Catholic 
historians for a true estimate of the religious situation in Elizabeth's 
day, The book is welcome as the production of University College, 
Cork, for Ireland now looks to her scholars to make up considerable 
leeway in historical research. 


HOMILETICAL, 


Father Knox in The Mystery of the Kingdom and other Sermons 
(Sheed and Ward: 6s.) has made a close and interesting study of Our 
Lord’s Parables, with a view to setting forth the nature and the laws 
of the Institution which He came on earth to found, The writer brings 
much freshness to a subject very often worked-over by preachers, and, 
though his treatment is much more expository ‘than exhortative, he 
allows full play to the “ moral” of each of those divine sketches. 
A very readable as well as edifying book, brightened by the preacher’s 
gift for epigram and lively fancy. 


REFERENCE, 


There are few books of its compass more universally useful than 
the one-volume Catholic Dictionary, originally compiled in 1883 by 
Messrs, Addis and Arnold, with the assistance of several other scholars, 
revised and enlarged in a fourth edition in 1893 by Fr. T. B. Scannell, 
and now, in a tenth edition (Kegan Paul and Co,: 25s. n.), further revised 
and brought statistically up-to-date and into accord with the recent 
Codex of Canon Law by some unknown hand or hands, Our only regret 
is that it should not have been further improved by the insertion of 
certain subjects which have come into prominence since it was first 
planned, and by the revision of the bibliographies which rarely mention 
the most recent books. But the progressive improvement which has 
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marked the history of the book leads us to hope that one day it will 
become still more complete. 


DOCTRINAL. 


The popular form in which Father P. J. Gannon, S.J., presents the 
Church's teaching on Holy Matrimony (Longmans: 4s. n.), rather en- 
hances the value of his treatise. The solid core of doctrine is embel- 
lished by many lively and apposite illustrations and the apparent 
rigidity of Catholic teaching is shown to be, in effect, the mainstay of 
family integrity and, therefore, of Christian civilization. Books of this 
kind, able, clear, persuasive and orthodox, should be more and more 
widely spread, for the prevailing trend of the times against the holiness 
of Matrimony is apt to affect even Catholics. 


POETRY. 


Every variety of metrical expression, save indeed the epic, is included 
in The “ America ” Book of Verse (The America Press: $2.00), edited 
from the columns of our distinguished contemporary by its literary 
editor, Francis X. Talbot, S.J. The editor adopts a pleasingly original 
classification—“ Images,” “ Vestiges,” “ Testaments,’ “ Visions,” and 
so forth—under which to group the work of nearly 100 contributors, 
mostly unknown on this side, although some, -like M, F. Egan, T. May- 
nard, L. I. Guiney, Isabel C. Clarke, have fame in the Old World as 
well. It is surprising what a uniformly high level is maintained in this 
mixed company of singers, a welcome proof that the American Catholic, 
at any rate, finds in the Faith a sure antidote to the surrounding 
materialism, 


ETHICAL, 


Professors and students of moral philosophy will be interested to 
know that a new text-book on the subject has just been published by 
Beauchesne (Paris), It is entitled Ethica, and costs 50 francs. Father 
M. Nivard, S.J., the author, taught ethics in the Jesuit College at Jersey 
for more than 15 years, so that his book is the result of mature reflec- 
tion, It is unfortunately posthumous, as Father Nivard died in 1925. 
The most original part of his book, as compared with other text-books 
on the same subject, is a long appendix in French dealing with the 
theories of Levy-Bruhl, Durkheim, the Pragmatist ethic, Fouillee, Guyau, 
Comte, and others, For the rest, the general arrangement of the theses 
is the usual one, and on the whole the conclusions of the author agree 
with those of Father Cathrein, though his treatment of general ethics 
is rather more detailed, and those who are not convinced by certain of 
Father Cathrein’s theses will probably be unconvinced by Father Nivard's 
restatement of them, But it will be well worth while for every seminary 
to have a copy of Father Nivard’s book in the library. Perhaps some 
professors might even prefer it as a class text-book to whatever manual 
they are now using. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The chief feature of The Marquette Readers (The Macmillan Co.,: 
2s. 6d. n. each), of which the first and second have reached us, 
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compiled by the Sisters of Mercy, Chicago, is the variety and beauty 
of the coloured illustrations, by Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
extracts are well graded and well chosen to suit young minds, and 
delightfully printed. But it is the pictures which will captivate the 
hearts of the young and make the reading lesson a joy. 

The recent action of the House of Commons in passing a Bill for 
a Fixed Easter has renewed interest in this project, and made very 
apposite the appearance of The Date of Easter and Other Christian 
Festivals (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d. n.) by the Rev. D. R. Fotheringham, M.A., 
to which Lord Desborough, the chief English advocate of the reform, 
contributes a Preface, The author acknowledges help .from various 
Catholics, including the late Bishop of Salford, so we have that guarantee 
for his orthodoxy, but, indeed, his whole discussion excellently com- 
bines scientific accuracy with reverence for tradition, The Preface gives 
a useful summary of the movement for reform and of the present state 
of the question, 

Pleasing evidence of the affection which the long-dead Dr. Samuel 
Johnson can still excite in modern breasts may be found in Aspects of 
Dr. Johnson (Cambridge University Press: 6s. n.), by Mr. E. S. Roscoe. 
The book consists of a collection of :magazine-essays on various 
characteristics of its subject, all marked with sympathy and insight, 
and calculated to send the reader back to Boswell, 

The author of a little book called Evolution and War (Elliot Stock: 
3s. 6d. n.), Mr. Reginald Cock, seems to be a thorough-going Funda- 
mentalist, and, as such, tilts lustily at the materialistic Evolutionist, 
having little difficulty in convicting him of most unscientific dogmatism. 
But, while his logic and adherence to fact are thus usefully employed, we 
cannot follow him in his contention that the Bible supports only the 
specific creationist view. 

Considering the handicap under which the non-Catholic preacher 
labours—ignorance of systematic theology, lack of a definite and certain 
creed, free thinking on the part of his audience—it is not surprising’ 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, some three years ago, attributed 
the empty churches of his communion to the failure of the pulpit. 
The Press, on the whole, agreed with the Primate, with some reserves, 
Out of its various comments, the Rev, C. L. Drawbridge has made a 
little book, Futile Sermons (Longmans: 3s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. n.) the perusal 
of which is useful as showing what the modern journalist thinks that 
churches are for: in other words, what the service of God has come to 
mean for many in England to-day, 

What appears to be the 13th in the series of C.0.P.E.C. Commission 
Reports, that on Rural Life (Longmans: 3s, 6d. n.), has lately been 
issued, The general aim of the organization is to Christianize all social 
and industrial relations, i.e., to bring them to the test, and make them 
conform to the standard, of Gospel teaching,—an aim which rightly 
understood, is one of the raisons d'étre of the Catholic Church. We 
cannot be too grateful for the endeavour to Christianize rural life, which 
in this country, from one cause or another, has become so largely pagan, 
and for the mass of information collected, analysed, and discussed in 
this Report. Everyone is agreed that the reform of agricultural relations 
lies at the basis of the country’s recovery, not only from the war, but 
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from the Godless economics which have prevailed for centuries, In 
this Report our legislators may find sound rules for guidance based on a 
thorough knowledge of what is wrong. 

Mr, E. Tyrrell Green, whose delightful Parish Church Architecture we 
welcomed some three years ago, has produced another learned mono- 
graph, styled Baptismal Fonts, Classified and Ilustrated (S.P.C.K.: ios. 
6d.), equally the fruit of patient and loving investigation. That research 
is singularly thorough and, as a result, we find fonts classified according 
to shape, material, ornament, etc., with varieties, too, of inscription; 
many the subjects of photographic reproduction but more described 
by means of the author's own clever line drawings, The havoc wrought 
by Puritanism at the change of religion is duly noted and deplored, 

In La Crise de la Foi chez les Jeunes (Beauchesne: 5.50 fr.), we 
have a careful study of the present condition of the youth of France by 
the late, very lamented, Father L, de Grandmaison, S.J. He is very 
frank in his exposition of the facts; the falling away he attributes in 
great measure to the utterly irreligious atmosphere of the schools in 
which the youth of France is compelled to live, He discusses remedies 
and responsibilities, A study. of this kind brings home to us the 
importance of the battle for the schools which we in England are 
called upon to fight. 

In his Concise Dictionary of Irish Biography (Longmans: tos, 6d. n.) 
Dr. J. S. Crone has thrown a wide net, and, by dint of keeping his 
notices very short, has included a great variety of interesting people, 
William O'Brien, perhaps being the latest, and St, Patrick the earliest. 
The list does not embrace living celebrities, but some are there, like 
Lord Kitchener, who have only a doubtful claim to the honour, We do 
not notice Father Hogan's “ Irish Worthies of the XVI, Century ” in 
the bibliography. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS, 


On the Threshold of Eternity (B.O. & W.: Is.), is the title given toa 
little book of devotions in preparation for dying, unquestionably the 
most important event in life. It was composed for his private use by 
a holy Redemptorist, Father E. Bauduin, who exemplified its utility 
in his own case, dying happily at the age of 39. Father J. Hogan has 
translated the work. 

An ingenious little compilation called Pocket-Book of Catholic Facts 
(Herder: 4s. 6d. n.) is edited by Bishop J. F. Noll of Indiana. More than 
half the book—the most valuable part—is devoted to doctrinal explana- 
tions, and the rest is mainly statistical, and so likely to need revision 
from time to time. A final division is devoted to instruction in practical 
Catholicism. 

The C.S.G. of Oxford have republished, .at 1d. the 1927 Lenten 
Pastoral of the Scottish Hierarchy on Birth Control, with the title A 
Grave Social Evil. 

Very timely is the appearance of four C.T.S. “ Emancipation” pam- 
phlets in the twopenny series—The Darkness before the Dawn, by Fr. 
H. Thurston, What England owed to France, by Miss Cecil Kerr, The 
Dawning of Emancipation, by Denis Gwynn, and Emancipation Realized, 
by the Rev. Ph. Hughes—all calculated to give the reader a vivid 
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account of the distress of Catholics a century ago and the circumstances 
of their relief. Other new pamphlets are: Continuity: A Dream, by W. 
H. W. Bliss, both a stary and a piece of historical evidence; British- 
Israel and the Great Pyramid Scare, by Father H. Thurston, a revelation 
of non-Catholic credulity and folly, as colossal as the monument round 
which they centre, dnd (price 1d.) Cardinal Bourne’s famous Cambridge 
sermon, Catholic Loyalty in Elizabethan Days; a trenchant answer to 
the usual charges of treason. 

Amongst reprints are: A Sister of Charity, by Lady Hubert, The 
Divine Lover, by Pére P. Charles, S.J., The Tower of London, by C. L. 
Jones, Freemasonry (enlarged and revised), by Father Thurston, The 
Searlet Women (appropriately clad), by James Britten, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Antony of Padua, by (D. Devas, O.F.M., The Carthusian 
Martyra, by Dom L. Hendriks, Same Welsh Martyrs, by J. Murphy, S.J., 
and Driftwood, by Janet Gordon. The Farm by the Sea, by Mrs. G. 
Norman, is a new story. 
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